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What Outlawry of War Means 


CURTIS W. REESE 


REAT IDEAS do not appear very often, but when they do the structure of 
society is shaken from top to bottom. Such an idea is that of the Outlawry 
of War. The father of the idea is S. O. Levinson of Chicago, whose interest 

in peace was stimulated by the risk of two sons in the late war. Mr. Levinson is a 
Jew in whose soul burn prophetic fires; a lawyer in whose mind justice is regarded 
as workable; an organization expert in whose hands business concerns find practical 
solutions. He believes that what should be can be. 


The idea of Outlawry as outlined by Mr. Levinson early found additional 
champions in the persons of Senators Knox and Borah and the philosopher John 
Dewey. Other men of note have joined Mr. Levinson and his early colleagues, 
until now it is not too much to say that Outlawry has become a gospel with an 
increasing body of literature and competent exponents. 


Mr. Levinson says: ‘“‘While nations may not be willing to submit for adjudication 
all disputes. arising from domestic and protective questions, such as immigration, 
tariff, prohibition, and many others, the agreement is absolute that such disputes, 
if they arise, shall not be settled by war. Better a million times that they go 
unsettled than that civilization be torn asunder in the war process. The agreement 
- not to go to war will.apply to every nation. As Prof. Gilbert Murray has recently 
said: ‘In course of time, if war is forbidden, a settlement will be found.’ In other 

_ words, if war is ruled out, conciliation and adjustment will be facilitated. 


“Let us stop making faces at war. Let us stop trying to reduce the number 
of wars and the severity of wars. Let us look war straight in the face for what it 
is and realize that to compromise with it is to capitulate to it. Some people are for 
all so-called peace plans. You might as well be for none. Take prohibition, for 

example. How can a man be for prohibition, high license, and Sunday closing at 
one and the same time? That is the attitude that many, by analogy, take with 
war. What we want is not an armistice with war, but its final extinction.” 


[From an article in this issue. ] 
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The Decision Expected 


‘s } OUGHT TO KNOW,” says The New York 
World, “whether it is constitutional to make 
a mere medieval interpretation of the Bible the 
yardstick of twentieth-century education; to erect 
a Fundamentalist state religion.” The reference 
is to the decision of the Tennessee Supreme Court 
regarding the appeal in the Scopes case. A report 
of the court’s finding is published elsewhere in 
this issue of THE RecGistTer. Our own position has 
been consistently held that the religious sentiment 
of Tennessee, which, as we have learned at first 
hand, is overwhelmingly Fundamentalist, would 
bring about, in whatever accommodating language 
the learned judges might use, the upholding 
of the lower court which convicted Mr. Scopes, 
and of the legislature which made a, dogma into a 
statute, and finally, of the people themselves. 

It is the popular belief of the State that the 
Biblical account of the creation of man, as the 
majority of churches interpret that record, is true 
and divine. A visitor in Tennessee who seeks the 
opinion of the masses and not of the very small 
intelligent and outspoken minority, comes away 
a sadder but wiser person. They have had their 
way. The judges of the august court have been a 
long time coming to their decision, not because 
they are ashamed of the statute, as some think, 
but because they have sought, by their reasoning, 
to justify the law in keeping with the will of the 
populace. They are disturbed, not by the unwis- 
dom of the amazing religious legislation, but by 
the intrusion of unfavorable comment upon their 
State from all over the world. Their decision will 
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probably prevent the continuance of the case be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. And we 
do not question it is all strictly legal. 

It has been stated on credible authority that all 
five of the members of the court are Fundamental- 
ists. It has been expected that they would satisfy 
public opinion. But, in doing so, may we say, 
with all due respect, the court has established 
a precedent for the dominance of religious majori- 
ties which will be eagerly seized by the zealots in 
such States as Minnesota and North Dakota, and 
others still to come. In this momentous conclusion 
of the judiciary, we have the most powerful stimu- 
lus to Fundamentalist legislation that one can 
conceive. Not only is a state religion well set up. 
in Tennessee; other States will follow suit. We 
need not be surprised to find the movement cover 
the whole land as the waters cover the sea. If 
this be a word of apprehension, let it also be a call 
to gird up our loins. Only, in heaven’s name, do 
not longer say this thing is a, joke. 


Conditions in Italy 


AS ITALIAN SCHOLAR, Dr. Angelo Crespi, 

now lecturing in the University of London, 
has written for The Inquirer a most convincing 
account of the present conditions in Italy. That 
many Americans of the “red-blooded” type, and 
others who at heart are imperial rather than demo- 
cratic, admire the strong arm of Mussolini is as 
true as it is unfortunate; but what will they say 
when they read from Professor Crespi things new 
and elsewhere suppressed? For example, “Lately 
matters have reached such a climax that the death 
penalty has been reintroduced into Italian legisla- 
tion for political crimes alone; and trials for the 
same crimes have been organized on the same lines 
as those under martial law in war-time, but at the 
hand of a court in which the majority of judges is 
to be Fascist !” 

The reprisals of the Fascists have assumed mon- 
strous forms, according to the writer. “On the 
occasion of the last attempt against the life of the 
Duce,” he says, “two Socialist Deputies, Signori 
Dell’ Oro and Salvadori, have been seriously 
wounded, perhaps the last even murdered ; a Catho- 
lic ex-Deputy, Signor de Gasperi, was compelled, 
by putting pistols to his head, to praise Mussolini; 
in Bergamo a Catholic leader was at night taken 
from his bed, driven to a lonely place outside the 
town, suspended at a gallows-tree, and for half an 
hour given the impression that at any instant he 
might really be hanged. The libraries of Senator 
Benedetto Croce, the world-renowned philosopher, 
of Arturo Labriola, the economist, of Robert 
Bracco, the dramatist, have been partly scattered 
and destroyed. ... And hundreds of other such cases 
of personal violence, of house-wreckage and de- 
vastation, could be quoted. At the present moment 
no fewer than 100,000 people are in prison as politi- 
cal suspects.” 

Of the danger of the Duce to international peace, 
Dr. Crespi writes in review of the perfidy of Ric- — 
ciotti Garibaldi, grandson of the Liberator, who 
was detected in his efforts to intrigue France.. The 
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timidity of the King is described. The people, he 
says, are kept in line by fear. There is no genuine 
enthusiasm any more for Fascism. “That is to 
say,” according to Dr. Crespi, “it is now supported 
_ only by interests, and by a reckoning of advantages 
and drawbacks, and mainly by the dread of the 
terrible revenges awaiting those who are mainly 
responsible for its existence and continuation. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Fascism has created 
hatreds that it will take years to extinguish, and 
has dug an abyss between its followers and its 
opponents, who look at one another as lepers. So 
much is certain, though nobody can as yet say how 
long the downward process will last, and whether 
the end will come through some internal disintegra- 
tion or catastrophe, or through some international 
incident, or even war.” 

The poverty of the people is not told to the world, 
but it is “incontrovertibly attested by the fact that 
since 1920 the value of property pawned at the 
Monte di Pieta increased from 53 to 313 million 
pre.” 

We read further: “Fascism has not solved any 
of the problems of modern Italy—it has rendered 
all of them more acute, and has added to them 
others more formidable still; and there is no doubt 
that not only the wealthy classes, but the Mon- 
archy, and perhaps even the Vatican, will have to 
pay a very high, and it may be even a fatal price, 
for their selfish cowardice and, after all, short- 
sighted and foolish cunning.” . 

There must be change or disaster. Bolshevism 
without and deep strife within, and many attend- 
ant ills of an economic and social nature, make the 
day of judgment certain and not remote. The bet- 
ter outcome is expressed in Dr. Crespi’s conclud- 
ing sentences: “I*ascist despotism is now ham- 
mering the necessity for compromise, and the im- 
perative need of unity on points of common justice 
-and liberty into the heads of all, and thus creating 
in the Progressive Parties the temper and convic- 
tions and energies necessary to the overcoming of 
all the previous obstacles to their victory. 


Cost, not Suffering 


UR REVERED FRIEND, Dr. Charles F. Dole, 
at eighty is still eager and clear-minded about 
what we shall think in religion. He has been read- 
ing a sermon of Dr. L, P. Jacks, whom he “highly 
respects,”’ and he wants to know why the Principal 
of “the one training school in all Great Britain 
for Unitarian ministers’—Manchester College— 
should use such terms as “Saviour” and “Christ,” 
which, with their context, seem to Dr. Dole to be- 
long only to the old theological system, whose cen- 
tral idea is “a lost race,” and whose “way of sal- 
vation is by the blood of the Saviour.” 

We agree it is “a, serious and practical question.” 
Dr. Jacks in his sermon stresses the element of 
suffering in the world, but Dr. Dole thinks it is 
an error to make suffering “the keynote of the 
universe.” Not suffering, but cost, is the true 
word, the reality of life. The law of cost is one of 
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the underlying principles of religion, and that is 
no occasion for surprise at any time, but is constant 
and normal in human experience. We ought to 
teach our children the truth that “all beautiful 
things involve cost, and that cost is normal, and 
represents honorable values.” The Almighty could 
not have made the universe without cost. “Life is 
marvelous and beautiful, . . . but it costs the pour- 
ing out of more of itself, whereby it flows more 
freely and constantly. Stand up, then, like chil- 
dren of God; give the simple services of your skill, 
your friendliness, your labor, your sympathy when 
it is needed, your gladness, your highest will for 
human welfare, to every one of every race and 
always, paying in full and free measure with gen- 
erous hands and without fear whatever this sort 
of life costs.” 


Mexico Looks Better 


ESTRAINT WITH HOPE in tense days has 
been our policy in this Mexican situation. 
Now we begin to see wisdom emerging in the State 
Department, and the hovering war cloud slowly 
passes before the steady pressure of the idea of 
arbitration. The provision for such a civilized 
course is in a standing treaty between these two 
countries, and it needs but the continuing sanity 
and friendliness of the Senate, toward our neigh- 
bor, with the acquiescence of Mr. Kellogg and the 
President, to settle the difficulties which are really 
much less than we might suppose from the tre- 
mendous danger we have been in these past weeks. 
The Editor of Tur REGISTER early this month 
joined his colleagues of Zion’s Herald, The Chris- 
tian Leader, and The Congregationalist, in an ap- 
peal by telegraph to Mr. Coolidge for specific 
information about our conduct in Nicaragua. 
There was entirely too much secrecy in the whole 
business for a democratic government. Our com- 
munication was used by the President as a basis 
of the first semi-candid discussion of the Nicaraguan 
problem before the representatives of the press, 
and it is not too much to say that our plain, single- 
minded desire to serve patriotic and moral 
ends had its influence upon the course of the 
Administration. 
’ Of course, Nicaragua is a mere occasion, and 
some would say an excuse, for the tightening of 
our governmental attitude toward Mexico. That 
country is a real problem to us; but are we not 
also a problem to Mexico? We are. We may be 
very large, rich, and self-righteous, but in the eyes 
of the world, which we cannot despise, the relations 
of these two countries are just as unfortunate and 
unnecessary as were those between Italy and Greece 
a while ago. It will be said at this point that one 
reason for our unhappy state is that both we and 
Mexico are outside the League of Nations. In the 
words of Elihu Root, we go our own way, “the old 
way’; what we need is a new heart to go “‘the new 
way.” The way of peace in the world must be 
that way. 


What Europe Might Do Like Britain 


A study in striking contrasts and the excellent way 


HEH WORLD is controlled by facts. 

Nations and humanity, in general, 
progress only when ideals and dreams 
arise out of facts and keep in touch 
with facts. 

The British Empire or commonwealth 
of nations has become the greatest reality 
in the political world because the people 
who compose it have always been «inclined 
to deal with facts. Ofher pedples haye 
tried to make their dark world more 
tolerable by passing brilliant resolutions ; 
the English have tried to make their drab 
and foggy world a little less gloomy by 
carrying out many tangible and effective 
reforms. They haye not hitched their wag- 
ons to stars, but have kept trying to 
struggle ahead to the lights which they 
have seen beaconing through the mist. 
That is why Britannia has gone farther 
than any other great nation in history.” 


ENGLAND IS AS LARGE as the state 
of New York, and Scotland no larger than 
South Carolina. In these two small lands 
live only 40,000,000 people, yet they exert 
an enormous influence on five continents, 
and their interests and opinions decisively 
affect half the countries in the world. 
The inhabitants of the British Isles have 
woven a net about the earth which binds 
into a fairly harmonious whole one- 
seventh of the people on the globe. The 
meshes of this net are very large and the 
strands of it elastic, yet it is the strongest 
international fabric of large dimensions 
that the human race has yet woven. 

Every country is a potential enemy of 
every other country, and this potentiality 
is in many cases a grim actuality. This 
enmity is not always manifest in war 
with firearms, but very frequently in other 
ways no less actual and sometimes al- 
most as baneful. Since that is so grimly 
and painfully true, any combination of 
peoples or states which brings great 
groups of human beings into a harmonious 
whole, is a decided gain for mankind. 
The British Empire is an extremely valu- 
able social achievement: it has relieved a 
vast number of men and women of the 
necessity of hating each other. It has 
enabled millions of human beings to de- 
vote their energies to the task of making 
life more abundant, refined, exalted, and 
happy. Of course the Empire is well 
armed and militant, but the various parts 
of the Bmpire are not armed against 
each other. ; 

The antipode of Britannia is the Balkan 
Peninsula. There, in a comparatively 
limited area, are six independent states 
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with six armies, six central governments, 
six sets of very numerous custom officials 
and border guards, six sets of consuls, 
ministers, propaganda agents, and the like. 
There has been erected a network of ter- 
ribly high tariff walls and a labyrinth of 
grim boundaries which hamper trade and 
injure industry. Above all, there is bitter 
hatred and unsleeping fear, resulting in 
appalling cruelty. 

There are also other parts of Europe 


IN THE NEWS 


; Keystone Photograph 
IS HE MAKING HISTORY STRAIGHT? 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes of Smith College 
has gone to Germany for a visit, and mean- 
while historical scholars attack his widely 
published theory relentlessly that the war- 
guilt of 1914 does not belong chiefly to the 
Central Powers, a belief, to be sure, which 
some other historians share with him, but not 
so emphatically and persistently 
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not much better. off than the Balkans. 
Across the continent, from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean Sea, are thirteen states 
no larger than those which make up the 
United States of America. They have 
thirteen capitals, thirteen governments, 
thirteen armies, thirteen sets of tariff 
walls. They are afraid of one another, 
hate one another, and form combinations 
against one another. Some have broad 
plains and rich fields, but no ports; others, 
ports, but no plains or rich fields. They 
would be better off if they could all be 
drawn into a harmonious, social whole. 
Britain’s contribution to world peace 
is just that: she has gathered into a com- 


paratively harmonious political group a 
vast number of people scattered over the 
earth. She has actually created an effect- 
ive League of Nations. 

The bonds which bind into one social 
whole scores of different lands and peo- 
ples, with differing religions, languages, 
and interests, are not laws, edicts, a 
written constitution, or soldiers, but the 
consciousness that such a union is ad- 
vantageous for all. 
ing the extremely difficult problem of 
unity without coercion, freedom without 


anarchy. With the possible exception of 


the United States, there has never been 
a large social group in the whole history 
of humanity that has enjoyed so much 
freedom as the various parts of the British 
Empire. There is no other case in history 
where a great nation has shown so much 
continuity in its development and such a 
capacity for uninterrupted progress as the 
Britains manifest. In no other country 
is the government so responsive to the 
will of the people. 
existed a mighty state which has main- 
tained such just and cordial relations 
with its dependents as England has es- 
tablished with most of her colonies. 


THIS IS BY NO MHANS a panegyric 
of Great Britain. She has her flagrant 
faults. In her history are frightfully 
black and bloody pages. The régime 
which she exercises in some of her colo- 
nies, especially Hgypt and India, is oppres- 
sive. But this Empire has kept freedom 
and democracy alive in a world of despot- 
ism and tyranny. In a world of warriors, 
she, the mightiest of them all, has done 
less to foment wars than any other great 
state in the Old World. 

The relations between the various parts 
of the Empire were defined as follows at 
an Imperial Conference recently held in 
London: Great Britain and the Dominions 
are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect, 
of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by common allegiance to 
the crown and freely associated as mem- 
bers of the British commonwealth of 
nations. 

The way to peace is terribly difficult, 
but the British commonwealth of nations, 
all growing more democratic and enlight- 
ened, is one of the mightiest factors 
operating for international brotherhood, 


R. H. MarxHam. 
Soria. 


Great Britain is solv- 


Nor has there ever | 


What the “Outlawry of War” Means 


A graphic interview with its creator and interpreter, S. O. Levinson 


RBAT IDEAS do not appear very 

often, but when they do the structure 
of society is shaken from top to bottom. 
Such an idea is that of the Outlawry of 
War. ‘The father of the idea is S. O. 
Levinson of Chicago, whose interest in 
peace was stimulated by the risk of two 
sons in the late war. Mr. Levinson is a 
Jew in whose soul burn prophetic fires; 
a lawyer in whose mind justice is re- 
garded as workable; an organization ex- 
pert in whose hands business concerns 
find practical solutions. He believes that 
what should be can be. 

The idea of Outlawry as outlined by 
Mr. Levinson early found additional cham- 
pions in the persons of Senators Knox 
and Borah and the philosopher John 
Dewey. Other men of note (far too many 
to credit here) have joined Mr. Levinson 
and his early colleagues, until now it is 
not too much to say that Outlawry has 
become a gospel with an increasing body 
of literature and competent exponents. 

So dramatic and dynamic is the idea 
of Outlawry that the very term itself is 
eonstantly used by peace schemes that 
do not in fact embody Outlawry as the 
term is properly used. 

The following are the three essentials: 

(1) The Outlawry of War by means of 
an international treaty agreement. 

(2) The codification of international 
law on the basis of the illegality of war, 
as a method of settling disputes or en- 
forcing court decisions, and the equality 
of all nations before the law. 

(3) The establishment of a world su- 
preme court possessing affirmative juris- 
diction—meaning thereby the power to 
summon in the offending nation upon peti- 
tion of a complaining nation, and to de- 
cide the dispute on the merits of the case. 
This distinguishes the court from arbitra- 
‘tion tribunals, including the world court, 
which have no such power. 

It is to be noticed that the plan con- 
demns and abandons the sanctions of 
force; and while it reprobates efforts to 
distinguish between permissible and non- 
permissible kinds of war, it does not affect 
the question of a genuine self-defense 
against invasion. Also, while it “invades,” 
it does not impair sovereignty; it merely 
asks the nations to ‘renounce the sover- 
eign right to do wrong.” 

The advocates of Outlawry believe that 
these principles are so basic that they 
must not be compromised. Hence they 
judge all other peace programs in the 
light of these principles. If a peace pro- 
gram is compatible with Outlawry, it is 
acceptable. If it is not compatible with 
Outlawry, it must be either overhauled 
or definitely rejected. 

Believing as I do that the unification 
of peace movements is necessary for effec- 
tive action and that certain existing in- 
ternational situations are facts accom- 
plished and not readily done away with, 
I became curious to know how, if at all, 
certain existing peace programs could be 
woven into Outlawry without compromis- 
ing it and at the same time give the other 
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plans the “spiritual lift” of a moral idea, 
which they sorely need. 

Hence I went straight to the Chicago 
office of Mr. Levinson and plied him with 
questions on Outlawry and related matters. 

First, I asked Mr. Levinson if, in his 
opinion, the League of Nations should 
initiate the Outlawry treaty; or would 
it be better for a nation not in the League 
to initiate it; or should the United States 
propose to enter the League on an Out- 
lawry basis. To this Mr. Levinson replied 
that the United States is in the best posi- 
tion to initiate Outlawry. The United 
States needs Outlawry less than does any 
of the other countries, and hence can make 
a fair, clear, and effective pronouncement 
without being open to the charge of ul- 
terior motives. He said that should the 
other countries respond negatively to such 
a proposal on the part of the United 
States, then the United States should re- 
fuse utterly to have anything whatever 
to do with any international scheme until 
the nations agree to abolish war. 

My next question was, “What classes 
of disputes would be involved in the 
scheme to outlaw war?’ From his reply 
I learned that three classes of disputes 
are contemplated : 

(1) Disputes that are by common agree- 
ment or by code classed as purely 
international. 

(2) Construction and interpretation of 
all treaties. 

(3) Disputes that may arise that are 
not enumerated in the code or covered by 
treaties. These disputes may be domestic 
in character, may involve the national 
way of life for nations. Outlawry here 
insists that all nations agree that they 
will not settle these disputes by war. 
This gives a water-tight agreement cover- 
ing every conceivable dispute. 

Mr. Levinson said: “The essence of the 
foregoing is that while nations may not 
be willing to submit for adjudication all 
disputes arising from domestic and pro- 
tective questions, such as immigration, 
tariff, prohibition, and many others, the 
agreement is absolute that such disputes, 
if they arise, shall not be settled by war. 
Better a million times that they zo un- 
settled than that civilization be torn 
asunder in the war process. The agreement 
not to go to war will apply to every na- 
tion. As Prof. Gilbert Murray has re- 
cently said: ‘In course of time, if war is 
forbidden, a settlement will be found.’ In 
other words, if war is ruled out, concilia- 
tion and adjustment will be facilitated.” 

Mr. Levinson illustrated the point by 
reference to the ninety cases of contro- 
versy between the sovereign States of the 
American Union which have been. settled 
on the basis of Supreme Court decisions 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. 

“What step would follow the adoption 
by the nations of an Outlawry resolu- 
tion?’ Hoe replied, “The next logical step 
would be a World Conference to draft 
the Outlawry treaty, which treaty should 
be brief and should cover all the above- 
named classes of disputes. This Con- 


ference would take the position that war 
is henceforth to be regarded as illegal 
and a crime against civilization. This 
World Conference must have a real ‘open 
door. The press should have free play 
and thereby would be constituted a figura- 
tive international radio whereby the whole 
world would be listening in and could be 
depended upon to make the moral will 
effective against the war system.” 

I asked, “Is there any existing body 
that could codify international law on the 
basis of the illegality of war, or would a 
special assembly be necessary?” Mr. Levin- 
son’s reply was that following the adop- 
tion of the Outlawry treaty by the peo- 
ples of the several nations there should 
be called another special conference for 
codification of international law. This work 
would probably require five years. In the 
meantime, a temporary treaty (technically 
called a modus vivendi) could be adopted 
until the new code was completed and 
ratified by the peoples of the nations.’ Mr. 
Levinson called attention to the recent 
formulation of a Pan-American code which 
is the first effort made for the codification 
of the laws of peace as distinguished from 
the laws of war. This code should be 
studied by every student of world peace 
as a pro tanto model for a world code. 

As to existing international law, I 
inquired if it lent itself to revision on the 
basis of Outlawry, or would a virtual new 
code be necessary? The vast bulk of exist- 
ing international law, Mr. Levinson 
explained, applies to war conditions and 
rules and regulations of war, contraband, 
neutrality, ete., and only a small fraction 
to peace conditions. The great volume, 
therefore, of present international law 
would be abandoned, he said, or left in 
abeyance for possible application in the 
event of an international revolution—an 
almost inconceivable thing. The future 
body of international law would consist of 
the laws of peace based upon principles of 
equity and justice between all nations, a 
large part of which could be taken from 
the equity codes already developed in 
civilized countries. Every civilized nation 
must be represented in the creation of 
this code. 

At the mention of revolutions, I asked 
what their status would be under Out- 
lawry? At present, I was informed, the 
only wars that are illegal are wars of 
liberation, otherwise called revolutionary 
wars. These internal revolutionary wars 
are fought in exactly the same way as 
international wars, the only difference 
being that international wars are legal 
and revolutionary wars are criminal. 
Therefore, a revolution under Outlawry 
could refer only to an international revolu- 
tion; that is to say, some nation running 
amuck and starting an “old-fashioned” 
war. This seems inconceivable after the 
Outlawry structure has been erected and 
the peoples in each civilized country have 
ratified and committed themselves to the 
new laws of peace. But the naked right 
of revolution cannot be taken away by 
any machinery or any pronouncements, 
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national or international. Put in another 
way, this possibility of revolution under 
Outlawry would only mean that nations, 
singly or in combination, could break the 
new laws of peace, make pirates of them- 
selves—a thing that they can now do with 
perfect legality and authority. Piracy 
would be successful if enough millions of 
people would back it, but their participa- 
tion cannot be procured because of the 
illegality and criminality of the act. Pi- 
racy is disreputable, illegal, criminal, and 
international war should have the same 
legal status. oe an 

“Could the existing “World ~Court be 
revamped to conform to Outlawry?” I 
inquired. “The agreement of the nations,” 
Mr. Levinson replied, ‘‘to abide by and 
carry out the decisions of the court is all 
that would be necessary.” 

“By what means would Outlawry en- 
force the decrees of the world supreme 
court?” “There are three,” he said. ‘‘(1) 
Good faith on the part of the nations; 
(2) enlightened public opinion function- 
ing under conditions of utmost publicity ; 
(3) the overwhelming public sentiment 
against war. iy 

“We now trust the nations to fulfill 
their treaty agreements, even their mil- 
itary alliances, the most powerful form of 
‘sanctions.’ If we can trust nations to 
obey, treaty agreements that oblige them 
to go\to war, surely we can trust them to 
fulfill a treaty agreement that obliges 
them not to go to war. If their word is 
not good to keep the peace, how can their 
word be relied upon to go to war?” 

The difference between Outlawry and a 
general arbitration treaty interested me, 
and Mr. Levinson made it plain, as 
follows: 

(1) Arbitration lives in the same house 
with war. 

(2) Outlawry provides a juridical 
method of compelling the adjudication of 
international disputes, while arbitration 
furnishes a tribunal that is powerless to 
take action except upon the consent of 
both disputants. 

(3) Outlawry is a fundamental psy- 
chological change in regard to the whole 
question of war and peace; arbitration 
is a makeshift alternative arrangement 
within the war system. 

Disarmament would follow Outlawry, 
according to Mr. Leyinson; but so long as 
war is legal, the disarmament program is 
utterly impossible. Even if there were no 
arms, the nations would produce them if 
and when needed, unless there were some 
basic change in our whole attitude toward 
war. But with war outlawed by the civi- 
lized peoples of the world, governments 
would have a difficult time securing ap- 
propriations with which to build up armies 
and navies, and a still more difficult time 
in conscripting soldiers to commit an in- 
ternational crime. Outlawry logically 
precedes disarmament. 

Some persons believe the world should be 
organized on the basis of continental 
units, but Mr. Levinson said it was no 
great concern on what basis the world is 
organized or whether it is organized at all, 
unless we can first get rid of the institu- 
tion of war. 

Harly in-our interview Mr, Levinson had 
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said he would havé something to say of 
his attitude toward the League of Nations. 
He was among those who were first in- 
terested in the League, but he was in- 
terested in it as a plan to do away with 
war, not as a gigantic Red Cross organiza- 
tion or as a military alliance for the en- 
forcement of the Treaty of Versailles. He 
said that his objection to the League of 
Nations was twofold: 

First, it is an aggregation of force not 
to outlaw war but to outlaw nations that 
do not abide by the decisions of an oligar- 
echical Council. The assembly of the 
League of Nations is merely a window 
display or a dress parade. 

Second, the real force is in the hands of 
the Council, which ig composed of the 
representatives of the powerful nations 
and a few others. This, Mr. Levinson in- 
sisted, is neither right nor workable. That 
it is not right is self-evident from a dem- 
ocratic point of view; that it is not work- 
able is evident from the fact that the 
League has been least effective when deal- 
ing with one of the big five. 

He said he would again favor the League 
of Nations if and when it outlaws war; 
democratizes itself by annulling the par- 
amount powers now enjoyed by the Coun- 
cil; takes steps to codify international 
law on the basis of the illegality of war 
and the jural equality of all nations; 
gives affirmative jurisdiction to the World 
Court, whereby the Court can issue a 
summons to a defendant nation and hear 
and decide the matters in dispute, whether 
the offending nation likes it or not. 

Of “roundabout efforts for peace,” he 
said, “Let us stop making faces at war. 
Let us stop trying to reduce the number 
of wars and the severity of wars. Let us 
look war straight in the face for what it 
is and realize that to compromise with it 
is to capitulate to it. Some people are for 
all so-called peace plans. You might as 
well be for none. Take-prohibition, for 
example. How can a man!be for prohibi- 
tion, high license, and Sunday closing at 
one and the same time? That is the atti- 
tude that many, by analogy, take with 
war. What we want is not an armistice 
with war, but its final extinction.” 

I inquired how Mr. Levinson would 
handle the question of international debts 
which is just now such a bother to the 
rehabilitation of the world. He said that 
under the present conditions cancellation * 
by the United States of debts is simply a 
contribution by the United States to the 
war chests of the debtor ‘nations, and that 
he is opposed to the United States paying 
the war bills of other nations whether of 
past wars or wars to come. 

Should the United States cancel the 
debts, it is his opinion it should do so not 
because it is a wealthy creditor, not be- 
cause nations are unable to pay, but as 
part of a move to secure world peace. The 
humanitarian way would be for the nations 
to get together and agree in lieu of their 
war debts to live in peace for a period of 
sixty-two years. In this case. the United 
States could well afford to cancel. the 
debts. The United States Supreme Court 
could be the judge as to whether the 
nations were keeping their agreement. In 
this way, instead of sixty-two years. of 
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servitude the nations would have sixty- 
two years of peace. In other words, the 
United States could well afford to cancel 
the debts if by so doing we could secure 
the peace of the world. 

“But,” he concluded, “Uncle Sam cannot 
afford to be the Santa Claus for the war 
offices of the world.” 

Mr. Levinson became deeply interested 
in the fight against war in 1917, when he 
realized as he had never done before that 
the nations and the peoples of the world 
were in the grip of a monster system, 
which they feared and hated, but which 
they seemed utterly powerless to control. 
This monster institution was strengthened - 
by 80 per cent. of the international laws 
then in existence; it was enriched by the 
overwhelming percentage of the budgets of 
the nations of the earth; it was glorified 
in the press and the pulpits and the text- 
books of mankind. “I saw,” he said, “that 
the only possible effective opposition to 
this monster was not in regulation, but 
in the utter outlawry of the thing.” So 
simple seemed the plan of Outlawry that 
he at first hesitated to issue a statement 
on the subject. But upon reflection he 
remembered that all great issues are at 
bottom moral questions; and that in con- 
nection with war the problem was simply 
that of putting the law where it should 
always be found—on tbe moral side of the 
issue. From this simple, clear-cut analysis 
by a capable and sincere man came the 
most significant plan that has ever entered 
into the consideration of the issues of 
peace and war. 

A long time ago another son of Israel 
said, “For all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword’; and earlier 
still another said, ‘They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruninghooks.” 


No Treaty With Turkey 


The United States Senate has rejected 
by a vote of fifty to thirty-four the 
Lausanne Treaty to resume diplomatic 
relations with Turkey. Christian educa- 
tional and missionary interests in Turkey 
were overwhelmingly in favor of accepting 
the treaty, as the best beginning now 
possible of resuming relations with Turkey 
and promoting mutual confidence between 
the two nations. Many chureh leaders 
in America, however, strongly opposed the 
treaty, chiefly because it failed to provide 
guarantees for the protection of Christians 
in Turkey. 


IrHaca, N.Y.—The First Unitarian 
Church participated in a series of union 
meetings during the week of January 2-9 
—a “Week of Prayer” for the promotion 
of “more and better public worship.” 
Literature issued to enlist. interest in the 
meetings quoted Chief Justice Taft and 
later asked this pointed question: ‘“‘When 
a large number of professing Christians 
habitually neglect public worship, do they 
not thereby create confusion of values 
not only in their own minds, but in the 
mind of youth, the implied impression that 
the things of the spirit are. of secondary 
and minor importance?” 2 

‘ - 


' supposed it was the thing to do. 


— i. 


A Korean Looks at American Youth 


L. George Paik has studied in four of our Universities 


HIS SERIES of interviews would 

obviously be incomplete if I did not 
include an interview with a foreign student. 
The difficulty, of course, is to find a young 
man, or woman, who has had enough ex- 
perience in the United States to make his 
judgment comprehensive and fair. Per- 
sonally I was at a loss, but a friend sug- 
gested George Paik, a,student in the Yale 
Graduate School. Then another friend 
suggested Mr. Paik; then another. I was 
given many names, but on almost every 
list Paik was mentioned. 

Paik is unmistakably Oriental in ap- 
pearance, but in his speech, his dress, and 
his manners he is definitely American, 
In his mental outlook, too, I think, he 
combines certain fundamental Oriental 
characteristics with certain markedly Oc- 
cidental traits. He has become accli- 
mated, but he has not been assimilated. 
He is a good Korean and a good American, 
and at the same time, in the strictest 
sense of the phrase, he is a good citizen 
of the world. 

“T came to the United States in 1916,” 
Paik told me. “I had gone to a mission 
school in Korea, and had become a Chris- 
tian. Friends told me about Park College, 
in Missouri, and I decided to go there. 
Park College, as perhaps you already 
know, is a school for self-supporting stu- 


- dents; every student works three hours 


a day. I was graduated from Park in 
1922 and went from there to Princeton 
Theological Seminary. At Princeton I 
stayed three years, taking both my M. A. 
and my theological degree. Then in 1925 
I came to Yale, where I am now working 
for my doctor’s degree.” 

“How has the religious attitude of 
American students impressed you?’ I 


_ asked. 


“When I came here, I was shocked,” he 
answered with a smile. “I will give you 
an amusing example. The missionaries 
in my country always encouraged us to 
bring Bibles and hymn books to chureh 
and Sunday-school. I had a big Bible, 
and when I came to Park College I always 
earried the Bible to chapel. One day a 
fellow said, ‘What do you always carry 
that for? I was surprised, for I had 
Pretty 
soon everybody made fun of the practice, 
and I stopped. There is a strong feeling 
in American colleges, I think, against ap- 
pearing pious. Any outward manifesta- 
tions of religion are negligible. What 
goes on underneath we can’t very well 
tell. The war upset- the thinking of 
youth, and then modern education is un- 
settling. The Bible and comparative reli- 
gion are taught in such a way that the 
student thinks of Christianity only as one 


_ stage in religious evolution. Such instruc- 


tion does away with the supernatural and 
with religious authority.” 

“Do you think that is a good 
a bad thing?’ 

“Oh, it is good on the whole. We learn 
by trial and error, and there is more 
freedom now. At least we have done 


thing or 
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away with blind prejudice. Students are 
free to recognize the good in other reli- 
gions. But it has created a freedom of 
indifference. Then there is the neglect of 
religion in the family. The schools have 
to teach religion from the bottom up, and 
they can’t do it.” 

“T suppose you think that, as we are all 
fond of saying, this is an age of transition. 
How is it all going to work out?’ 

“Tm not a prophet, but I think we are 
due for a reaction. Buchmanism is a 
sign. I don’t believe in Buchmanism, but 
I think it is significant. They don’t know 
how to establish a real personal religion, 
so they resort to mysticism. Yet they 
suggest a tendency. So does the Y. M. 
C. A. conference at Milwaukee. They are 
not discussing war or race; they are dis- 
cussing God and Christ. On almost every 
campus you can see evidences of this new 
personal note. We'll have to wait and see 
how it works out. Young people in col- 
leges sometimes talk and think very seri- 
ously. We have been talking for a long 
time about the social gospel, and some 
students are coming to believe that you 
can’t have social reform without having 
new men. You can’t have a regenerated 
social order without haying regenerated 
men. Social gospelists have been very 
proficient in suggesting shortcomings, but 
they hayen’t been strong on remedies. I 
personally believe in both social gospel 
and personal religion. The parable of the 
feeding of the five thousand, however we 
regard it historically, illustrates the prin- 
ciple of Jesus. He fed these men and 
women first, and preached to them after- 
wards. The two must go together.” 

“In general,’ I inquired, “how do you 
feel about the future of religion in the 
United States?’ 

“Pretty optimistic. There is a very 
considerable group of students who think 
they can serve America through the 
churches. We're in a state of confusion 
just now, but I think that when we settle 
down, the church will be stronger.” 

“You have a good bit of experience in 
American colleges, having studied in three 
of them—” 

“Four,” Paik interrupted. “I spent two 
summers at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“How do you feel about our college 
system ?” 

“T think it’s fine. The training in lib- 
eral arts isn’t worth anything in dollars 
and cents, but it does help to cultivate a 
richer life. Then I think the American 
system of mass production is a good thing. 
In the Orient and in Burope only a small 
class is educated, and the rest are neg- 
lected. In America a large part of the 
population go to college. They may not 
get what they’re supposed to get, but they 
do get something. After all, college is 
only a means whereby a man can educate 
himself. Lots of the college students 
haven’t the intelligence or the desire to 
get an education, and perhaps they ought 
to be eliminated, but at least there’s a 


chance for every one. The chief trouble 
with American students is that they lack 
purpose. If they had purpose I think the 
larger colleges, at least, are adequate to 
give them what they want.” 

“What,” I asked, “have you found to 
be the attitude of American students to- 
ward the major social problems?” 

“T don’t think many of them are seri- 
ously interested. Frequently social prob- 
lems are forced on the students by outside 
organizations, but even so the great ma- 
jority are fairly indifferent. Can you sug- 
gest a single reform organization that was 
initiated and maintained by students 
themselves ?” 

I mentioned one youth organization that 
seemed to me to be really autonomous— 
begun by young people and carried on by 
them. ‘Yes,’ Paik answered; “admitting 
all that, where do they get their money? 
From older people.” 

“What is the reason for this indiffer- 
ence?” 

“The prosperity of American life,’ Paik 
replied, suggesting the point that most 
of the young people interviewed have 
raised. “The wealthy class doesn’t care 
much, and the lower classes are interested 
primarily in getting into the wealthy class. 
In the second place, students are for the 
most part secluded from life; these coun- 
try club colleges give them no contact with 
reality. In the Orient it is different. The 
scholars are the governing class, and the 
other people take them seriously—even 
while they are still in school. You have 
seen how much influence the student move- 
ment in China has exerted. Here students 
are occupied with their personal lives and 
haven’t much concern for their brother 


man. Some of the fault lies with the 
colleges, but more with the students 
themselves.” 


‘Do you think there is or could be a 
youth movement in the United States?’ 

“There might be, but it would be unique. 
In Central Europe, young people group 
around some leader. They go back to 
nature, try to live the simple life. They 
are sick and tired of the old order. In 
America we have no such high ideals, and 
no such devotion. I am struck by the way 
politics dominate everything in America. 
American youths have to have an organi- 
zation with lots of propaganda, In Europe 
and the Orient youth movements are not 
bound up by constitutions and by-laws. It 
seems to me we must just go ahead and 
do our work. In the Renaissance, men 
did not say, ‘Let us have a movement.’ 
They painted pictures and wrote poetry, 
and that was the movement that changed 
civilization. We must do something like 
that.” 

“Tf you had a chance, Mr. Paik, to de- 
liver a message to a large group of Ameri- 
can young people, what would you say?” 

“JT suppose I’d say something like this: 
We are the world’s citizens, and ‘we try to 
learn the ways and means by which we 
ean live together in the world. If we 
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are to achieve that end we must cultivate 
understanding. There can be no mutu- 
ality and harmony where there is distrust. 
With this one increasing purpose in our 
lives, let us be open-minded towards 
others and willing to learn from them. 
When you go back in history, you have 
civilization centering in the Mediteryra- 
nean. Then, after the discovery of 
America, your ancestors were playing 
around the Atlantic. And now we are 
facing toward the Pacific.- We've got to 
play together, and if we’re going to play 
fairly we must have mutual understand- 
ing. That is why, everywhere- I go, I 
advocate study of Oriental history and 
languages and philosophy in American 
colleges. You Americans know nothing 
about Oriental history and very little 
about the Far HWastern geography. Can 
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you locate Nagasaki, Chemulpo, Amoy? 
Everything hangs on that. It is ridicu- 
lous, in view of the fact that the next 
great crisis of civilization will come in 
the Pacific, that Americans should know 
nothing about the Orient. That would 
be my message to American youth.” 

Very soon now Paik expects to return 
to Korea to teach. As he finished his 
appeal for more friendliness and a keener 
understanding, I could not refrain from 
voicing the thought that perhaps he had 
even more to say to the students in 
America than he had to say to the students 
of Korea. How much we need men of 
Paik’s type, friendly, tolerant, sympa- 
thetic, and, most important perhaps of 
all, filled with an acute sense of a great 
problem and a strong determination to 
contribute to its solution! 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


X—Greatness and Worth of God’s New Scriptures 


God’s old Scriptures are large; but His 
new are not less large. The old are 
precious; the new should be thought of 
as precious, too. 

Where are the new Scriptures to be 
found? In many places. There are 
Scriptures new to us, in the great sacred 
books of the world outside of our own. 
These have been in existence long, and 
have given nourishment to the spiritual 
life of millions of those whom we have 
called heathen. Through our ignorance or 
prejudice we have not recognized them as 
true Scriptures. But the wisest and 
devoutest souls of our time are beginning 
to see that they are Scriptures of God, and 
they are bringing them to the knowledge 
of the Christian world. Hence we may 
count them as in a sense a part of the new 
Scriptures of our time. By the side of the 
lofty teaching of the Hebrew Psalmist,— 


Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
or who shall stand in his holy place? He 
that hath clean hands and a pure heart, 


we must place the high teaching of the 
Persian Avesta : 


Holiness is the best of all good; the will of 
the Lord is the law of holiness. 


To the Golden Rule of Jesus we must 
add the teaching of the Koran, “None of 
you can be a true believer until he loves 
for his brother what he loves for himself.” 

To Paul’s, “Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good,” we must add 
Buddha’s “Let a man overcome anger by 
love, evil with good, the greedy by liberty, 
the liar by truth.” 

But the Seripture that God is giving to 
the modern world is not confined to sacred 
books. 

It is being written in the history of 
mankind. The great principles of human 
justice and the laws of human retribution, 
as they work themselves out on the scale 
of nations, peoples, and civilizations, are 
chapters in the great Bible that God is 
writing for the instruction of the world. 

Literature is a mighty Scripture pro- 
ducer. In the nobler literature of our 


modern world, the Bible chapters are as 
stars in the sky for number. Perhaps our 
men and women of pre-eminent inspiration 
are our poets. Scripture is being written 
by them, which reaches the hearts and 
consciences of men as almost nothing else 
in our day does—Scripture that the future 
will not let die. Possibly next after our 
poets follow our novelists. Some of these 
write with an ethical and spiritual insight 
and power that make bad men tremble 
and good men rejoice. 

Science is writing mighty chapters in 
the great Bible of God. In the past, reli- 
gion and science have feared and fought 
each other. They are beginning to learn 
better. The Scriptures of the past have 
chained and imprisoned science. The 
Scriptures of the future will find in her a 
valuable ally and will invoke her friendly 
aid. 2 

More and more the future is going to see 
in all nature a revelation of God first-hand. 
Jesus saw in the lily and the sparrow and 
the growing corn such a revelation. Why 
should not we? 


We lack but the eye and the ear 

To find the Orient’s marvels here ; 

The “still small voice” in Autumn’s hush, 
Yon maple wood the “burning bush.” 


James T. Fields tells the story of a walk 
he took with Tennyson in the pastures one 
spring day. In the midst of the walk, 
without giving any warning, the great poet 
suddenly dropped down on all fours and 
buried his face in the grass. Fields stopped 
and gazed on the prostrate man, wondering 
if he had gone crazy. Presently Tennyson, 
glancing up and seeing his companion still 
on his feet, called out, “Down on your 
knees, man, down on your knees! Violets! 
Violets!” Do you think those violets that 
brought Tennyson to his knees were not 
to him holy Scriptures? 

Writes Wordsworth: 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


But there is a revelation of God higher, 
richer, and nearer than that in external 
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nature. It is in human life—in all the 
love, and duty, and pity, and patience, and 
fidelity, and self-sacrifice, and justice, and 
heroism of humanity. 

The dying Niebuhr said to his wife: 
“In thy face, O dearest one, have I seen 
the Eternal.” 

Where is the mother who, in pressing 
Her babe to her breast, and feeling all the 
sweetness and wealth of a mother’s love, 
has not felt that God was making to her 
a divine revelation infinitely precious? 

Where is the man who, in hours of 
solitude, by the sea, or under the night 
heavens, has not had communings with his 
own soul that have lifted his whole life 
up to higher levels? i 

The highest and holiest Bible that was 
ever written or ever will be is the Bible 
of the human heart, the human soul, the 
human conscience. This Bible, God writes 
new and authoritative every day. And 
He gives it direct to us, not roundabout, 
by ways of centuries past and hundreds 
of generations of men whom we have 
never seen. We should learn to read it 
and heed it as something divine and 
priceless. 

Let no one misunderstand me as speak- 
ing in disparagement of the past or of 
the old. The old has a value that is 
inestimable. The past is the mother of 
the present, and mothers should always 
be loved and honored. 

What we need is not the throwing away 
of any truth already gained, but a firm 
faith that more awaits our search. 

The honored volume of Scripture which 
we love, which our fathers have handed 
down to us, requires to be purged—purged 
and abridged. Many eminent religious 
teachers and clergymen, in the churches 
ealled orthodox and evangelical, as well 
as in those claiming the liberal name, feel 
the importance of such a shortened and 
expurgated edition of our present Bible, 
which shall keep the best of both Testa- 
ments, but leave out what is clearly out- 
grown. It must come to this at no distant 
day. Such a shorter, simpler, and ethic- 
ally better Bible is especially important 
for use in Sunday-schools and homes, and 
in all religious education of the young. 

But even more than we require to have 
our Scriptures purged, we need to have 
them supplemented, deepened, and en- 


‘riched by the opening of new mines of 


God’s spiritual truth. The world grows. 
Civilization advances. What was ade- 
quate for the ancient world is not adequate 
for the modern, with its wider intellectual 
horizon, and its ever fresh, strange, and 
pressing social, ethical, and religious prob- 
lems. We who look with reverence to the 
leadership of Jesus should not forget that 
he was an ardent believer in the new. He 
declared not only that the wine of reli- 
gious\teaching which he offered men was 
new, but that the bottles in which it was 
to be preserved must be new. 

Our modern doctrine of Evolution seems 
to furnish the true principle for our guid- 
ance. Evolution does not drop the past 
as useless. Rather it gathers up and 
conserves all the good of the past, adds 
the rich and living new of the present, 
and thus, from the two, builds the still 
nobler future. 
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A Catholic for President 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


Perhaps you will allow me a few words 
on your editorial of January 6 concerning 
Governor Smith’s candidacy for the Presi- 
dency, and the position there asserted 
that a Catholic should not be elected to 
that office. Since this involves so vital 
a question for the United States, and— 
in our own discussion of it—so important 
a consequence for Unitarian reputation, 
I am sure you will expect and welcome 
further consideration of it. 

First, then, do our laws and Constitu- 
tion declare that a Catholic is, as such, 
ineligible and unfit for the Presidency? 
They do not. Did not the founders of the 
Republic know substantially all that we 
know about the propriety and safety of 
a Catholic President? Beyond a doubt. 
Yet it never occurred to them to put any 
obstacle in the way. If they had debarred 
a Catholic, the world would have regarded 
it not as a step of progress, but of reaction. 
Does it not remain reaction if we do it 
now? And if, while guaranteeing reli- 
gious equality in tthe letter, we destroy 
it in act, would that act humanize and 
' liberalize the Republic or debase and en- 
danger it? If our American theory is 
not a pretense for declamation and decep- 
tion how can we possibly approve a 
practise which would contradict and 
ruin it? 

How could we say, without shame: “We 
are a land of liberty except for Catholics. 
All others may aspire to the Presidency ; 
but a Catholic, however patriotic and able, 
may not”? It seems to me that to establish 
this rule would work a havoc in all that 
America has ever meant, greater than 
any disaster dreamed of from the Pope. 

But the Catholic Church believes in 
the union of church and state. It does. 
It believes in the repression of heresy 
and heretics according to prudent oppor- 
tunity. Yes; its official statements have 
said so a hundred times. Does not this 
make the prospect of a Catholic President 
intolerable? It does not; for the reason 
that Catholic statesmen in high station 
have so abundantly ignored these teach- 
ings, and Catholics, lay and clerical, so 
widely reject them as not belonging to 
the substance of faith and as an unfortu- 
nate survival of other days and other 
systems of society, that they are not safe 
and not just standards by which to judge 
of a Catholic in either public or private 
life. "We all have Catholic friends whom 
we count it an honor-to know. We see 
them honorable, fair, and kind; as fit as 
any persons upon earth for the name of 
Christian. Now suppose one of us reasoned 
thus: “My friend’s theology teaches that 
heretics should be put down. Therefore, 
if he had the chance, he would imprison 
me or burn me at the stake.” We should 
be utterly absurd in saying so. He would 
not, and, in the case given, could not do 
anything of the kind; but rather, if the 
need was, he would do everything in his 
power to prevent it. 

How do we reconcile the contradiction? 


By this simple and correct principle: 
the medizval theory is one thing and 
the man before us is another; and to 
judge the man by a theory which every- 
thing in his life contradicts is to apply 
a standard that leads us not into truth 
about him, but into error. The plain truth 
is that, out of every hundred American 
Catholics, I doubt if ten are aware that 
Popes and theologians haye taught the 
union of church and state or the theory of 
persecution. It is not in the catechism. 
They never hear it from the pulpit. It 
is utterly foreign to their practises of 
devotion. They will indignantly and 
honestly deny it if you bring it up to them. 
We might almost as well say of a Bible 
Protestant: “He believes every word of 
the Bible is from God. But the Bible 
says, ‘Ye shall not suffer a witch to live.’ 
Therefore, if that man becomes President, 
and obeys his Bible as his faith requires, 
he will set about hunting witches and 
making bonfires of them.” 

This is not fanciful charity. Every 
civilized state and our own experience 
bear witness to it. The head of the Ger- 
man Government which has just fallen 
was Chancellor Marks, a Catholic, in Ger- 
many—the home of Protestantism. Did 
he act unpatriotically because he was a 
Catholic? Not at all; and we have not the 
slightest reason to think that he would if 
he had full power to do so. And what is 
half the history of even wholly Catholic 
states but a downright defiance on the part 
of populations and rulers to the orders of 
Rome? Two chief justices of the United 
States have been Catholics, Taney and 
White. Did the Pope, because of them, 
forge a single link in the chain of our 
servitude? Not even a Ku-Kluxer dares 
to say so. Mr. McKenna, a Catholic, was 
in President McKinley’s Cabinet when the 
question arose whether a Catholic chapel 
might be built on the Government reserva- 
tion at West Point. Mr. McKenna decided 
that to build it there would contradict our 
system and tradition of Government; and 
it was Protestants finally who gave the 
permission. 

To imagine that a Catholic official is 
ruled by the Syllabus of Pius IX, or the 
bulls of Innocent III, Gregory IX, and 
Pius V, and that he would prefer these to 
American ideas is preposterous. Not one 
reason exists for that presumption unless 
the man gives a specific instance that 
bears it out. Governor Smith, for example, 
has lived under our eyes for fifty years. 
What he was, he will be. Any other 
judgment is a false judgment. Estimate 
him, then, by what he is, not by theories 
which would make him what he is not. 
1f he has ever thrust a church into polities, 
prove it, and that finishes him. If he has 
not, admit that the presumption is he 
would be as President what he has been 
as Governor. And if Protestants who 
object to him because of his religion, by 
that act themselves thrust a church into 
politics, say that, too, and it finishes them. 

Kissing a cardinal’s ring, which has 
raised ghosts from the graveyard, is a con- 
yentional courtesy which means just as 
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much as lifting the hat to the mayor of 
one’s town, and no more. 

It would be a hard blow to bear and, 
so far as I can see, a heavy shame if 
Unitarianism, which has been using the 
phrase “absolute liberty” rather ridicu- 
lously of late (it cannot be used at all 
except ridiculously), were to take part in 
the black reaction of keeping a man from 
any office simply because he worships his 
Creator at a Catholic altar. I see in that 
nothing but collapse and ruin. Any reli- 
gious body that does this must bear its 
share along with the vile conspiracies now 
at work in that direction—none of them 
Catholic—in making free America only a 
reminiscence of a glorious thing that is 
dead. And my last word is that if Goy- 
ernor Smith is nominated, my present in- 
tention is not to vote for him. On the 
contrary, my intention is to vote against 
him. But if he comes to represent the 
issue of American freedom against sec- 
tarian bitterness based on antecedent preju- 
dice not on facts, vote for him I shall in 
preference to any other man whatsoever. 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 
St. Louris, Mo. 


[Dr. Sullivan was formerly a priest in 
the Roman Catholic Church. His letter is 
very interesting. 

THe REGISTER did not say Governor Smith 
should not be elected to the Presidency. 
What we did say was that the “state of 
mind” of Protestants, who are a majority, 
is such that a Roman Catholic ought not 
put the country in jeopardy. There would 
be, in our judgment, a great religious con- 
troversy, due to the two conceptions of 
the church’s relation to the state; and be- 
cause these opposing views run to the 
roots of religious conviction, they would 
make a strife, probably of serious conse- 
quences. Keep the religious issue out of 
the Presidency, is our advice. And to that 
end, let no Roman Catholic, by his aspira- 
tion at this time, provoke the issue. In 
the remarkable symposium of Protestant 
editors last week in THr REGISTER, we 
saw something like a cross-section of 
opinion of the various denominations.— 
The Eprror.] 


Symbol of Hypocrisy 


“Writers used to use the church as the 
symbol of hypocrisy ; now they use the art 
or literary society,’ said Rev. Ralph 
Bailey, preaching in the First Unitarian 
Church of Omaha, Neb. “The culture 
clubs must be on the alert to make honesty 
the corner stone on which they build.” 
As quoted by The Omaha World-Herald, 
Mr. Bailey continued: 

“Many members of such clubs are either 
seekers after social prestige or persons 
with superficial tastes who profess a lik- 
ing for the works of Carl Sandburg and 
Ben Heeht without knowing Shakespeare 
and Homer, he believes. 

“Culture is similar to education, yet 
not identical. To be educated, one must 
be learned in the subjects stipulated and 
approved by prevailing scholastic condi- 
tions. Culture follows education, and 
erowns and completes it. Culture is an 
active and alert liking for those sujects 
the knowledge of which constitutes an 
education.” 


The Christian Register 


Tennessee’s Law Is Constitutional 


State Supreme Court so rules, and may bar appeal to Nation’s tribunal 


The anti-evolution statute of Tennessee 
is not in conflict with the fundamental 
law of that State. The Supreme Court 
of Tennessee upheld its constitutionality 
in a decision rendered from Nashville on 
January 15, on the appeal in the case of 
John T. Scopes, convicted at Dayton last 
July for violation of the law. But the 
court reversed the verdict of guilty against 
Mr. Scopes on the technical ground that 
the judge exceeded his right in-fining the 
defendant $100, since the constitution 
provides that fines in excess of $50 can 
be assessed only by a jury. 

Then the Supreme Court apparently 
attempted to bar an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by the simple 
expedient of recommending that the case 
be nol-prossed, that is, dismissed by con- 
sent of the plaintiff. If this is done, 
there is no further recourse to higher 
courts. In effect, the State Supreme Court 
says: “The law is constitutional; lets have 
no further argument about it; we shall 
not allow the question to the raised as to 
whether this statute is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States.” The 
‘recommendation for a nolle prosequi is 
made ostensibly on the ground that the 
‘Neace and dignity” of the State will be 
best served by ending “this bizarre case” 
onee and for all. 

But attorneys for the Scopes defense 
are seeking to obtain a rehearing. The 
attorney-general has agreed to delay enter- 
ing the order of the court until the defense 
counsel can confer with Mr. Scopes, who 
is a graduate student in geology at the 
University of Chicago. Also, a nolle 
prosequi will not be entered in the circuit 
court of Rhea County, where the famous 
trial took place, until the matter has been 
clarified. The Tennessee Academy of 
Science is assisting in the preparation of a 
petition for a rehearing. Among other 
contentions the petition will point out that 
the court handed down three opinions, each 
contradictory in their interpretations of 
the law, so that teachers of biology are 
in a quandary as to what they can or 
eannot legally teach as to man’s origin. 

There is not only disagreement among 
the members of the court as to the exact 
meaning of the law, but one justice dis- 
sented from the opinion. Chief Justice 
Green. made a summary of the results of 
the court’s deliberations: 

“Phe majority of the court holds the 
act to be constitutional—Judge Cook, 
Judge Chambliss, and myself. Judge Mc- 
Kinney believes the act invalid and will 
state his reasons. Judge Cook and I think 
the act prohibits broadly the teaching in 
the schools of the State that man 
descended from a lower order of animals. 
Judge Chambliss thinks the act only pro- 
hibits the teaching of the materialistic 
theory of evolution which denies the hand 
of God in the creation of man.” 

The majority opinion said, in part: 

“As the law thus stands, while the 
theory of evolution of man may not be 
taught in the schools of the State, nothing 
contrary to that theory is required to be 


taught. It could scarcely be said that the 
statutory scriptural reading would amount 
to teaching of a contrary theory... . 
“Our school authorities are, therefore, 
quite free to determine how they shall 
act in this State under the law... . this 
course of study may be entirely omitted 
from the curriculum of our schools.” 
The opinion states that the apparent 
plain intention of the legislature was ‘to 
forbid teaching that man descended from 
a lower order of animals. The denuncia- 
tion of any theory denying the Bible story 


What Does this Law MeanP 


Following is the full text of Tennessee’s 
anti-evolution statute, concerning which 
the justices of the State Supreme Court 
registered a bewildering disagreement: 


An Act prohibiting the teaching of the 
Hyolution Theory in all the universities, 
normals, and all other public schools of 
Tennessee, which are supported in whole 
or in part by the public school funds of 
the State, and to provide penalties for the 
violations thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That 
it shall be unlawful for any teacher in any 
of the universities, normals, and all other 
public schools of the State which are sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the public 
school funds of the State, to teach any 
theory that denies the story of the Divine 
Creation of man as taught in the Bible, 
and to teach instead that man has 
descended from a lower order of animals. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, That 
any teacher found guilty of the violation 
of this Act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be 
fined not less than One Hundred Dollars 
($100) nor more than Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500) for each offense. 

Section 8. Be it further enacted, That 
this Act take effect from and after its 
passage, the public welfare requiring it. 


Passed March 13, 1925. 


of creation is restricted by the caption and 
by the final clause.” 

Justice Chambliss asserted in his 
separate opinion concurring with the 
majority decision that the teaching of 
materialistic evolution only was forbidden 
by the act. 

“Tt follows,” said the Chambliss opinion, 
“that to forbid the teaching of the Biblical 
account of divine creation does not ex- 
pressly or by fair implication involve 
acceptance or approval of instantaneous 
creation held to by some literalists. One 
is not prohibited to teach that ‘days’ as 
used in the book of Genesis, means days 
of twenty-four hours, the literalist view, 
or days of ‘a thousand years’ or more, as 
held by liberalists, so long as the teaching 
does not exclude God as the author of 
human life.” 

Justice McKinney’s dissenting opinion 


(10) [January 27 1927 — 
declared his belief that the statute is in- 
valid “for uncertainty of meaning.” He 
quoted his opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Connally 
versus General Construction Company : 

“That the terms of a penal statute 
creating a new offense must be sufficiently 
explicié to inform those who are subject 
to it what conduct on their part will 
render them liable to its penalties is a 
well+recognized requirement, consonant 
alike with ordinary notions of fair play 
and the settled rules of law; and a statute 
which either forbids or requires the doing 
of an act in terms so vague that men of 
common intelligence must necessarily guess 
at its meaning and differ as to its applica- 
tion violates the first essential of due 
process of law.” ; 

By the time this report is printed, a- 
way may have been opened for a hearing 
before the highest tribunal of the land. 
But is there anything in the United States 
Constitution, in its first or fourteenth 
amendments, that prohibits a State from 
giving legal protection to ascertain inter- 
pretation of the Bible? 
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Should Church’s Budget 
Include Philanthropies P 


It is in the genius of Unitarianism to 
incite people to good works and to the 
financial support of good works, rather 
than to make social service agencies. of 
its churches. This attitude represents the 
most intelligent thinking of to-day, and 
the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., is an example of a parish which 
has made a change in the mechanics of 
administration in this matter. 

Until recently, this church included an 
item for philanthropies in its annual 
budget. Within the last four years, how- 
eyer, this item has been gradually elim- 
inated, because in accordance with the 
best modern opinion the church should 
not itself administer philanthropies but 
should encourage its members to do so. 
A new policy has accordingly been 
adopted whereby a separate treasury will 
be established for philanthropies. The 
First Parish Council, representing the 
entire organized life of the church, 
appointed a committee to supervise the 
creation and administration of a philan- 
thropic fund. This committee issued a 
statement to the members of the congrega- 
tion and all organizations affiliated with 
the Council inviting them to contribute 
to this fund. The contributions designated 
for some particular philanthropy were 
turned over at once, undiminished by over- 
head expense to the particular object 
named by the donors. The undesignated 
balance is to be used by the committee, 
first, in behalf of local philanthropies, and, 
second, in behalf of broader appeals from 
the city- and denomination. This plan 
has been in practical operation for some 
time. In 1921 a survey revealed that the 
ninety-one members who replied to an 
inquiry were aiding sixty-eight different 
organizations, twenty-one of which are 
in Dorchester or have local branches in 
Dorchester. 
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Eventually, Why Not Now? 


On January 1 the editor of the Year 
Book sent to all settled ministers, and to 
the parish committees of the churches 
where there are no ministers, the ques- 
tionnaire asking for parish statistics. The 
returns are coming in about as usual. A 
considerable number are always received 
early in January, the figures evidently be- 
ing already in hand, but the great ma- 
jority come much later. No doubt it is 
a nuisance for a busy man, minister or 
treasurer or member of a parish commit- 
tee, to put aside pressing work to prepare 

a set of figures which are often difficult 
_ to get together; but these statistics are 
really of great importance. If our influ- 
ence in the country is increasing, it will 
“be shown to some extent by the growth 
of the churches; if our influence should 
wane, it would be revealed by the figures 
returned by the churches. In any case, 
we want the facts. Thus far in the seven 
years that the Year Book has beeu pub- 
lishing statistics, the figures have been 
distinetly encouraging; but without them 
we should have no definite reason for 
optimism. 

Furthermore, both churches and minis- 
ters have frequently testified to the value 
and helpfulness of the parish figures. It 
is for these reasons that the Year Book 
continues to gather these illuminating 
facts. Last year all but twenty-two active 
churches reported. It would be a great 
satisfaction if this year 100 per cent. 
would make returns. Now is the time 
for the authorities to fill out the question- 
naire, before the rush of work which al- 
ways comes before and immediately after 
Easter. The editor hesitates to speak of 
himself, but it will be a convenience for 
which he will be very grateful if he can 
have the statistics soon. : 


Dr. Eliot’s Appointments 


Dr. Hliot’s recent appointments have 
included participation in the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., preaching at Milton Acad- 
emy, and conducting the Christmas service 
at the Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
He attended a meeting on January 15 of 
the Commissions of the Unitarian and 
Universalist Fellowships, in Washington, 
D.C. These commissions were authorized 
by the General Conferences of the two 
bodies in the autumn of 1925. The other 
members of the Unitarian Commission are 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft, Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., 
Dr. Harold EB. B. Speight of Boston, and 
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On Behalf of Roumanian Jews 


LOUIS C. 


Exceptional opportunities, always dif- 
ferent and always interesting, constantly 
come to the officers of the Association. 
The Secretary of State granted an inter- 
view to representatives of the Jewish 
Congress to present the appalling perse- 
cution of the Jews in Roumania. The 
deputation of the Congress requested me 
to testify to the Secretary of State. To 
find oneself in the anteroom hung with 
portraits of former secretaries, including 
John Hay and Elihu Root, and then to be 
shown into the Council Chamber where 
not a little of what is most important in 
the world has been transacted, particularly 
in recent years, is certainly stimulating. 
At the desk sat Mr. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, a dignified, elderly man, carrying 
at the moment a weight of responsibility 
hardly exceeded by that of any man in 
the whole world. Twenty men, widely 


representative of the Jewish life of the 


nation, formed the delegation. Several 
Congressmen also were in attendance. 
The presentation of the request for an 
informal remonstrance on behalf of our 
Government to the Roumanian Govern- 
ment was made by Dr. Stephen 8. Wise, 
rabbi of the Free Synagogue in New York 


James A. Tufts of Exeter, N.H. While in 
Washington, Dr. Eliot also attended. the 
annual meeting of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners of the United States, and 
the installation of Dr. F. W. Perkins as 
minister of the Universalist Church. 


With the Field Secretaries 


Dr. George F. Patterson has made one 
trip during the month which took him to 
Chicago, IlL, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Cloud, Underwood, Duluth, and Virginia, 
Minn., and to Winnipeg, Man., with preach- 
ing engagements at Winnipeg on January 
9 and St. Cloud January 16. He reports 
that in Duluth one of the leading Fun- 
damentalists has been making particularly 
bitter attacks upon the Unitarian Church. 
Following these attacks, the attendance at 
the First Unitarian Church of that city 
greatly increased. At Winnipeg, Mr. 
Patterson spent one day in consultation 
with the officers and members of All Souls 
Church, and a second day in consultation 
with. representatives of the Icelandic 
ehurches at Winnipeg, Gimli, Wynyard, 
and Reykjavik. At Gimli the pulpit is 
soon to be filled by Thorgeir Jonasson 
from Iceland. He is a university graduate 
who was refused ordination by the Bishop 
of Iceland when the latter learned that he 
planned to come to Canada to serve the 
Liberal churches. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the Alliance, is at this writing on a 
journey to Colorado and Montana, and has 
kindly consented to represent the Associa- 
tion as well as The Alliance in visits to 
the churches, especially at Butte, Helena, 
and Great Falls, Mont. 


CORNISH 


City, and it was a masterly summary 
of a tale of appalling woe. I testified as a 
Christian minister, first, as to what Jews 
in Roumania had told me of their suffer- 
ings; and second, of the solicitude felt 
by the Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
and Unitarian leaders about these perse- 
cutions. In ‘Transylvania, before the 
transference of the territory from Hun- 
garian to Roumanian rule, the minorities, 
including the Jews, lived together in 
reasonable respect and good will. Since 
the Roumanian rule, the Jews have been 
constantly persecuted. 

Whether the Secretary of State will 
deem it wise to make an informal protest 
to Roumania is not known. But if he does, 
it will be in keeping with the traditions 
of the United States in these matters, 
particularly under the leadership of 
John Hay. 

I am glad to have been of service to 
these suffering people in the matter of 
testifying before the State Department, 
and I am glad also to have been able to co- 
operate with our friends of the Jewish 
Congress, which is one of the great liberal 
bodies in the United States. 


Dr. Walter R. Hunt, in addition to many 
appointments and speaking engagements 
in and around New York City, spent sev- 
eral days at Knoxville, Tenn., in consulta- 
tion with the minister and officers of the 
local church. He also made a brief visit 
to Boston, Mass., to speak at the men’s 
dinner held under the auspices of the 
Norfolk Conference on January 14, for the 
purpose of bringing to the attention of the 
laymen the need for their more active 
co-operation in the work of the denomina- 
tion. 

The Pacific Coast secretary, Carl B. 
Wetherell, visited Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where he attended meetings with the 
officers of the various church organizations 
as well as speaking to the church school 
and taking part in the Laymen’s Sunday 
service. He reports that the new church 
building is progressing well and promises 
to be both adequate and attractive. Mr. 
Wetherell left San Francisco on January 
3 on a trip of about three weeks to 
Southern California, in the course of which 
he will visit every Unitarian church in 
that district. He has also many appoint- 
ments with Universalist ministers in that 
territory to discuss problems of common 
interest. 


Ministerial Personals 

Rey. Clara Cook Helvie has been called 
to the First Congregational Society in 
Westboro, Mass., and began her duties 
there on January 9. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy began his pas- 
torate at All Souls Church in Lowell, 
Mass., on January 23. 

Rey. John N. Mark, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Fall River, Mass., has 
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accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Arling- 
ton, Mass. He will begin his duties there 
on April 1. Dr. Frederic Gill, who has 
been for thirty-five years minister of this 
parish, will retire on March 31. 

Rey. George Walters, for forty years in 
the service of Unitarianism in Sydney, 
Australia, met death by an automobile 
accident on November 16. 

Rey. Lawrence Clare of Birmingham, 
England, has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., a theological Student 
in Harvard, who is preaching fegularly at 
Bedford, Mass., has been called to the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Buffalo, N.Y., on December 17. 

Rev. Cornelius Heyn, minister of the 
First Parish in Scituate, Mass., left Jan- 
uary 20 for a two months’ trip to Europe. 

Rey. E. M. Whitesmith, who is to serve 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Eugene, Ore. until the end* of the 
church year, began his work there on 
January 2. 


News in New York 


The New York Office of Religious Educa- 
tion reports four classes, principally on 
books of the Beacon Course, with Miss 
Annie EB. Pousland, Mr. Fairley, Mrs. 8. 
R. Mayer-Oakes, and Mrs. Sarah L. Fahs 
co-operating. 

Mr. Fairley’s speaking engagements 
have included an address before the Sun- 
day-school meeting at Plainfield, N.J., a 
sermon on Religious Education at Hliza- 
beth, N.J., 
Parent-Teachers Association of the Church 
of Good Will, Universalist, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. Fairley is active on the executive 
committee of a Community School for the 
Training of Teachers in Flushing, N.Y., 
which is sponsored by the University Ex- 
tension Department of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and he has been active in a similar 
field in Plainfield, N.J. 

Mr. Fairley is also serving as treasurer 
of the committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which is raising money 
to place the bust of Channing in the Hall 
of Fame, and he is also treasurer of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship. 

At headquarters there is being gathered 
a valuable Reference Library in Religious 
Education, which now includes two hun- 
dred books. 


Department of Religious Education 


Church school officials are giving proof 
of their interest in the work of the Depart- 
ment by a prompt return of the annual 
church school report blanks, which furnish 
much information of value in working with 
the church schools and in co-operating 
with the Religious Education Association, 
theological schools, and departments of re- 
ligious education in other denominations. 

Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
department, has met engagements in 
December and January at Leominster, 
Wellesley Hills, Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Watertown, Concord, Littleton, 


and an address before the- 


The Christian Register 


and Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Newport, R.I., and Concord, N.H. 
Mr. Sharp found that Newport churches 
are attempting the most complete program 
of week-day religious education of which 
he knows. At Bulfinch Place Church, on 
December 13, he gave a chalk talk on 
“A Chureh School Session,” with com- 
ments on methods, before the Boston Sun- 
day School Union. 


In Foreign Fields 


A large number of encouraging reports 
have been received during the month from 
fellow workers in other countries. Dr. 
W. H. Drummond writes that plans for 
the meeting of the International Congress 
to be held at Prague next September are 
already well under way. Dr. Capek’s 
movement at Prague continues to grow 
by leaps and bounds, and is rapidly 
spreading to other parts of the country. 
Signor Puglisi records the establishment 
of one of his branches in Rome, Italy. Dr. 
Csiki and Dr. Boros describe in detail 
the activities of the work, aided by the 
Association in Hungary and Transylvania. 
In Great Britain active negotiations are 
now going on looking toward the bringing 
together in one body of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
National Conference. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Sarka writes of the 
plans for the celebration of the centenary 
of the Brahmo Samaj in India in 1928. 
Rey. Robert 8S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who is spending the winter travel- 
ing through India, has already visited 
groups at Jaipur, Lahore, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. The Indian Messenger in its 
issue of December 5 prints a story of 
Mr. Loring’s visit to the Bombay Prarth- 
ana Samaj, to which he brought the 
greetings of American Unitarians, and 
also reports that on the following Sunday 
Mr. Loring conducted divine service in 
the Prarthana Mandir, taking, for his 
sermon topic, “The Religion of Our Uni- 
tarian Hymns,” and dealing with the 
inner life of the Unitarian.faith rather 
than its doctrine and theology. 


Publication Department 


Since the last report, this department 
has reprinted 64,000 tracts and has issued 
the annual appeals of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 
the time has, however, been occupied in 
the book publications. Five books are 
now under way. 

The first volume of “The Wider Fellow- 
ship,” by Charles W. Wendte, is now on 
the press, and the second volume will 
follow very shortly. These two books, 
when completed, will make the largest 
autobiography, with the greatest number 
of illustrations, that the department has 
ever published. 

“Great Companions,’ by Robert French 
Leavens, will go to press early in Febru- 
ary. The labor and care that have been 
put into this anthology of prose and verse 
from the writings of mankind, by the 
author and the publishers, forecast that 
it will rank high, and will prove to be a 
distinctive contribution, different from 
anything that has ever been published. 


The greater part of . 
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“The Moods of Gwynn Myrick” is a 
little book of poems by George H. Badger, 
many of which are very fascinating. This 
book will be published about March 15. 
“The Makers of the Meadville Theological 
School,” by Francis A. Christie, is a highly 
interesting study of the great leaders who 
labored for the success of that school. 
The publication date is March 21. More 
detailed announcements of these books 
will be made later. 

The publication director attended the 
Conference of the Religious Book Pub- 
lishers in New York City on January 19. 
This meeting was called by the National 
Association of Book Publishers to make 
plans for a co-operative program of reli- © 
gious book promotion, not only during the 
Lenten season, but throughout the year 
1927, ‘ 


Bricks and Mortar 


The new church building at Salt Lake 
City is well under way, and the new 
location and more pleasant surroundings 
augur well for the future of the Society. 

At Alton, Ill, extensive changes and 
repairs are being made in the parish 
house. 

At Salina, Kan., the church is under- 
going alterations and repairs. 

At Sterling, Mass., the parish has put 
the parsonage into first-class condition, 
having installed steam heat and a water 
system. 

At Framingham, Mass., the new church 
nears completion and will be ready for 
dedication early in the year. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., is planning a 
new church in a new location to meet the 
requirements of the growing work in the 
capital city. 

Underwood, Minn., has purchased a new 
parsonage, and Rev. Otto Helsing, the 
minister, is occupying it. 

Kingston, Mass., is planning a much- 
needed parish house. \ 

Sanford, Me., spent $4,000 on the base- 
ment, making it into an attractive dining 
hall. Then the question arose about a 
place to accommodate the large boys’ club 
connected with the parish, and a cam- 
paign was immediately launched for the 
erection of a utility building or gymna- 
sium. Ground will be broken in the 
spring. 

The parsonage at Waterville, Me., the 
interior of which was completely de- 
stroyed by fire three months ago, has been 
repaired, and Mr. Buckner has taken 
possession. 

The meetinghouse at Eastport, Me., has 
been repaired and painted. 

The auditorium of the Harvard Street 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., has recently 
undergone extensive alterations. A beau- 
tiful chancel, reading desk, and lectern 
have. been installed. 


Concorp, N.H.—The local Laymen’s 
League chapter is another men’s group to 
try the “Syracuse plan” of “self-con- 
tained” chapter programs of discussions 
by the members without the aid of outside 
speakers. At the first meeting of this 
type, in November, H. W. Jordan of 
Syracuse, N.Y., told of the results of this 
plan as carried on by his chapter. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gattacuer, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. AtuEerton, Secretary 
Miss Exisaneta B. Tuacunr, Asst. Secretary 


Meetings in February 


February 4, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

February 7, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. Presiding officer, Miss Mary F. 
Gill. Subject: “The Tuckerman School.” 
Speakers: Rey. Walter S. Swisher, presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors; Miss 
Frances Wood, parish assistant at the Sec- 
ond Church, Boston. 

‘February 16, 11 a.m., Worcester League 
at Athol, Mass. 

February 18, 11 a.m., Post-Office Mission 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 


Executive Board Meeting 


. The January meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at King’s Chapel House, 
Boston, Mass., January 14. Mrs. Gal- 
lagher presided, and there were thirty 
board and committee members present. 

The treasurer announced that Mrs. Paul 
S. Phalen has been made a life member 
of the General Alliance by the West 
‘Newton branch. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs: Emily F. Bailey, by 
Mrs. Sarah FE. Mansfield; Mrs. Isabel 
Clark, Ayer, Mass., by her daughter; and 
by Alliance branches: Mrs. Kingsmill 
Marrs and Miss Abby A. Rogers, by that 
of the First Church, Boston; Miss Char- 
lotte HE. Stearns, by that of the Chan- 
ning Branch, Newton; Mrs. Maud Irene 
Brown, by Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. Ellen 
Kemble Bartol Brazier, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Mrs. George Draper Everett, Dover, 
Mass., by the First Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. Lillian S. Perkins, by Reading, 
Mass.; Mrs. George H. Richardson, by 
Community Church, New York City; Miss 
Elizabeth P. Hough, Brookline, Mass., by 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Since the last board meeting, the field 


secretary, Mrs. Budlong, has visited 
branches at Arlington, Beverly, North 
Haston, Norwell, and Whitman, Mass. ; 


Andover, Concord, and Franklin N.H.; 
Ithaca, N.Y., and Washington, D.C. From 
this last place she started on a month’s 
trip to Kansas, Colorado, and Montana. 

Upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Appeals, the Board approved an 
appeal of $500 for a secretary-helper for 
Mrs. Capek, at Prague. (Branches are 
referred to The International News Sheet 
of December for the story of this import- 
ant work.) 

The Committee on Social Service is very 
much encouraged that such a department 
is to be re-established in the American 
Unitarian Association. Another encourag- 
ing fact of the “whole social situation 
to-day is that intelligent volunteer work, 


Word and Work Department 


such as our Alliance women offer, is 
warmly welcomed by the profession, many 
of its members feeling that church women 
have a distinct contribution to make.” 

The report of the Committee on Inter- 
national Work mentioned the success of 
the Alliance women of the Kolozsvar 
Church, which is highly commended by 
Professor Csifo of the Unitarian Theo- 
logical School. A letter of gratitude has 
been received from Rey. Gertrude Von 
Petzold for the help sent to the Liberal 
Society in Koenigsberg, Hast Prussia. It 
was voted that the appreciation of the 
General Alliance be sent to the Staten 
Island Sunday-school for its generous help 
for the relief of the poor and suffering 
friends in Hungary during the past six 
years. Since January, 1921, this Sunday- 
school has made a contribution each 
month to the Hungarian Fund. Its reason 
for discontinuing is that the school has 
grown so that it must now have a paid 
teacher and two automobiles to gather 
the children. 

The Friendly Links report told of 250 
names for correspondence being received 
since June, these coming from twenty- 
three States and Canada, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, New Zealand, and Australia. 
A goodly number of these are from 
Juniors, whose enthusiasm over the letters 
of their Junior Links is very heartening. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Committee on the Manual—Mrs. 
Budlong, chairman, Mmes. Greenwood, 
Sawyer, and Brown; Committee on May 
Meetings—Mrs. Churchill, chairman, Mmes. 
Hood, St. John, Carr, Greenwood, Glogau, 
of New York City, and Pierce, of German- 
town, Pa. ; 

Mrs. Edson Reifsnider, of Long Beach, 
Calif., was elected a director to succeed 
Mrs. ©. B. Clapp, resigned. 

The resignation of Mrs. A. S. Smith, 
of Charleston, S8.C., vice-president for 
Southern States, Bast, was accepted to 
take effect at the end of the year. 

Reports from the Pacific Coast revealed 
the continued loyalty of the branches to 
the home church, and to the larger in- 
terests of the denomination. 

A dominant note in reports from six 
Massachusetts groups was the increasing 
interest of the younger women in Alliance 
work, the loyalty of the Young People’s 
Religious Union to the church, and the 
inspiring gains in church school member- 
ship, all made possible by the co-operation 
of Alliance members. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes and additions: California, Ala- 
meda, Unity Circle, President, Mrs. R. 
W. Waterson, 1023 Central Avenue, Sec- 
retary, Mrs. K. Brandt, 1505 Sixth Street ; 
Long Beach, President, Mrs. R. B. Struth- 
ers, 721 Olive Street, Apartment 1. 
Maine, Portland, Preble Chapel, Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Rita McLellan, 357 
Cumberland Avenue, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Willis Hayes, 179 Lincoln 
Street, South Portland. Massachusetts, 
Boston, Second Chureh, Junior Alliance, 
President, Miss Marjorie Tarbell, 48 
Francis Street, Brookline; Salem, Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. O. Farwell, 81 Linden 


“of the cards and leafiets. 
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Street, Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Edith C. Burrill 744 Chestnut Street; 
Sandwich, President, Miss Mary H. Nye; 
Westwood, Acting President, Mrs. J. H. 
Bentley. New Hampshire, Concord, Treas- 
wrer, Miss Carrie R. Todd, 21 South 
State Street. New York, Buffalo, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. George L. 
Hager, 759 Bird Avenue. Oklahoma, 
Tulsa, President, Mrs. Lena Pratt Mann, 
Sophian Apartment. Canada, Edmonton, 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. V. Snell, 8762 Highty- 
fourth Avenue. 


Fellowship Work 


The work of the Fellowship Committee 
of the General Alliance has continued 
through the year, with results which have 
confirmed those engaged in it in their 
belief in the present value and great possi- 
bilities of future usefulness of the under- 
taking to which they are giving such 
serious thought and earnest endeavor. 

The list of Fellowship members varies 
from year to year, names of members 
being taken from the lists bécause of 
death, or for the happier reason of their 
change of residence from regions in which 
there are no liberal churches to their home 
towns, or to neighborhoods in which they 
ean find congenial religious fellowship, 
attend Unitarian churches, and become 
regular members of the Alliance. But 
though the list changes, it does not become 
shorter as time goes on, even though the 
rule limiting eligibility to persons living 
where there is no Unitarian church, or 
who are prevented by old age or chronic ill- 
ness from attending church, is more rigidly 
enforced than formerly. The places of 
those who drop out are taken by new 
members, the present number being about 
740. It is estimated that since the work 
began, in the autumn of 1920, as many as 
1,163 persons have been enrolled and have 
received the packages of literature which 
are sent out from month to month. 

This literature is very carefully chosen. 
At present two members of the central 
Fellowship Committee take the respon- 
sibility of finding the hymns or other 
poems, prayers, and prose selections to be 
printed for distribution. They bring to 
the meetings their suggestions as to the 
package for the coming month, and wel- 
come the help or the criticism of the other 
members of the committee. After a 
definite decision has been reached, an 
effort is made to have the literature 
printed in as attractive a form as possible, 
varying in color and in the shape and size 
The committee 
believes that this actually adds to its 
value and makes it more acceptable to 
those who receive it. They earnestly 
desire that the messages of faith and 
courage which are sent out in these pack- 
ages may often add to the joy of life, or 
give strength and comfort in hours of 
loneliness or spiritual need. The letters 
which are received from time to time 
bring them the assurance that this hope 
is not vain. 

Although the committee think thus 
highly of the value of their own work of 
distributing well-chosen and helpful lit- 
erature, they are convinced that the pack- 
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ages which Fellowship members receive 
cannot have their full worth if the chair- 
men of local Fellowship committees fail 
to send, in addition to them, letters from 
the Alliance branches with which the 
members are connected. A message from 
the home church, with news of its activi- 
ties, and with greetings from those who 
belong to it, meets a need which nothing 
else can supply. Therefore, the central 
committee urgently requests the local 
chairmen not to be satisfied with merely 
forwarding to their Fellowship members 
the packages received from headquarters, 
but to make a continuous effort, t0 send 
with them friendly letters, and such in- 
formation as to the churches and Alliances 
and their work as may be of special in- 
terest to each person. 

The department for mothers, which has 
been found to be of such importance, has 
now been enlarged to include regular 
courses of instruction, and two members 
of the committee have undertaken the 
work of arranging these courses to meet 
the needs of children of various ages, from 
little ones of three years to boys and 
girls of senior high school age. ~ About 
seventy Fellowship mothers are enrolled, 
those whose children are now less than 
three years old receiving, in each of the 
monthly packages, something likely to be 

‘helpful to them in the early teaching of 
their children, until such time as these 
little ones may be old enough to profit by 
the use of the first and simplest of the 
regular courses. The help given in this 
way has been warmly appreciated. The 
Fellowship Committee feels that this ex- 
pansion of their work is an indication that 
each new year may bring with it enlarging 
opportunities and possibilities of useful- 
ness greater than can now be foreseen. 


Channing House Student Appeal 


To many Alliance members the appeal 
for a Channing House student is vague, 
and the money is yoted just because this 
is one of the approved appeals. Our 
gifts will be of greater interest if we know 
why we are giving them. 

The appeal is again for Elizabeth 
Didszeghy, whom we helped last year. 
She is a niece of the wife of Bishop 
Ferencz of Kolozsvar, and she holds the 
Emily Sharpe Scholarship of £60 at 
Channing House School in London. This 
fund was given many years ago by the 
lady whose name it bears, that some 
Hungarian girl each year might have the 
wonderful privilege of attending this pri- 
vate school for girls. There are now 
many of these “old girls” in Hungary, 
and they all appreciate what the school 
did for them. Since the war the General 
Alliance has shared in this work, because 
the cost of board and tuition is now 
greater than the ineome of this fund. 

Last summer Elizabeth wrote this ap- 
preciative letter: “It seems to me a very 
difficult task to express what I feel, and 
so I will say with only a few simple words 
how grateful I am indeed for your kind- 
ness and the Alliance’s very great help. 
Now, at the end of a year’s hard work 
and delightful new experiences, I can ap- 
preciate wholly the importance of it. My 
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plan is to come back and take the Hnglish 
matriculation, in case I could get some 
help as I did last year. I leave that to 
Miss Haigh’s very kind protection, and 
I think Mrs. Morley also wrote about it 
to you. I too should like to ask you for 
your further benevolence. I should think 
it important beyond all to get some mate- 
rial evidence, 7.e., a certificate of the work 
I have done here. I should be very glad 
to look forward to another time spent in 
Channing, but if that would be impossible, 
I also shall count myself lucky for having 
been able to spend one year here.” 

As Miss Haigh and the teachers recom- 
mended this, and the directors of the 
school voted the scholarship again in case 
we also helped, this appeal was presented 
to the branches. Hlizabeth’s father is 
paying the traveling and incidental ex- 
penses again, no small item in Roumanian 
currency. 

Mrs. Forster Morley, who is “official 
aunt’ for the Hungarian girls at the 
school, representing the British League 
and the General Alliance, writes: ‘Hliza- 
beth is so nice and is getting on so well. 
She feels she cannot aecept hospitality 
even if offered for the Christmas holiday, 


at any rate not until the examination is 


over, as she wants to study. I think she 
will make good use of her English when 
she returns to Hungary. She will be 
very grateful if she is enabled to stay 
till the end of July. The school breaks up 
December 18 for four weeks. Hlizabeth’s 
examination comes off on January 11, 
and she will not hear if she passes till 
February 28. She will be near me for the 
holidays, and I can help her a little, I 
hope. Channing House School is becoming 
a really fine school, with excellent teachers 
and spacious accommodations. The Hall 
(costing £5,850) is up quite a good way 
now, and it is quite exciting to think that, 
in a short time, pupils and visitors 
can meet together for special occasions. 
‘Fairseat,’ (another new building) looks 
so clean and restful with its white paint 
and gray walls and pretty touches of 
color in the bedrooms. Miss Haigh has 
very good taste.” a 

The Channing House Magazine, which 
can be seen at Alliance Headquarters, 
contains many letters of the students, 
and some interesting poems of thanks- 
giving. The letters show appreciation 
for visits to museums, art galleries, con- 
certs, the theater, and to points of interest 
in London itself and in Cambridge. With 
the fine training at the school, including 
out-of-door sports, plays, and concerts, 
the students have many advantages. 
The school was originally founded for the 
daughters of Unitarian ministers, but now 
is open to other girls. 

An active Alliance member who had 
known nothing of the school before her 
visit there last spring, wrote: “I visited 
the school with Miss Herford last April 
and was thrilled by it all. I do wish our 
people would realize what is being done 
there. I had a long talk with the most 
attractive girl from Kolozsvir. She is so 
appreciative of the chance there.” Every 
Alliance member would be glad to have 
a share in this fine international work 
if she could visit the school and know the 
fine spirit that pervades it. 
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Notes from the Field 


San Dieco, Cauir. Finds that a group 
system has almost doubled its finances. 

ALAMEDA, CALir. Reports the combining 
of its two groups into Unity Circle. 

SPoKANE, WASH. Hopes soon to form , 
an evening group, and is specially inter- 
ested in religious education. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. Has studied Victor 
Harlow’s “Jesus the Man” and reads 
from the Manual at each meeting. 

Grarton, Mass. Has given $50 a year 
for twelve years to the Southern work. 

ARLINGTON and Cxrinron, Mass. Hold 
yigorous meetings every week. 

Stertine, Mass. Every member works | 
every year on some committee. ‘ 

MARSHFIELD Hints, Mass. Claims mem- 
bers of all ages, all working in perfect 
harmony. 

BricHton, Mass. Uses home talent in 
its programs, papers being given by 
members. 

East Brimcewater, Mass., and WInNp- 
sor, Vt. Two branches of long standing— 
are showing increased activity this year. 

Stockton, Catir. A much newer group; 
has given $500 to the Foundation. 


New Fund for Southern Work 


The interest of the Kimball family in 
Southern work has been manifested for 
several years by frequent contributions to 
the work of the Carolina Industrial 
School. ; 

In addition to such contributions, Moses 
Kimball established a fund by legacy. His 
daughters gave $1,000 as a fund for the 
upkeep of Kimball House, and now an 
addition of $8,000 has been received by 
legacy from Miss Lulu 8S. Kimball. The 
committee acknowledges with gratitude 
this last contribution, and will endeavor 
to make such use of the income derived 
therefrom as would please the generous 
benefactor. Y 


Appeals 


Attention is called to a new appeal; 
namely, that of $500 to aid Mrs. Capek in 
her glorious work in Prague. So much 
of the detail of the work which she is 
doing with her husband comes upon her 
shoulders that she needs the assistance 
of a secretary. 


Denominational: 
Green: Harbor .agkigastay wets ome $266.00 
HEGENE One. MEFs lieinsaxe nia SP alah 211.00 
Pomona; Cave, rays nyc: siete cteseia ates any 231.00 
Salt ake Crty, \Utalik tere ue al stars ite . 423.00 
Underwood; ‘Minmns. 2% sates av sionals 497.50 
Vietoria, Sai. ist, «) a yew isco eee 247.50 
WCU IEe TR Sy nc cn astter tela Mh te aot 241.00 
Pacific School?’ < s..< sew lels veto tise erate 241.00 
Tuckerman School 2. .:.. side. 5 . 390.00 
Recruiting the Ministry ......... 435,00 
Department Work: 
International Committee : 
Channing House Student ...... 210.00 
Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
POL us winks female eats spaut eer aoe .. 394.00 
RCORY We cote cert hain sc. ce oh eaera inte 373.75 
Mrs. Capek’s work ........... . 500.00 
Southern Work Committee : 
Ourrenti Mxzpenas: ot sae. et 6 6,613.62 


Hxpansion (unlimited) 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of February 24, 1927. 


In present-day fiction, is the villain a disappearing figure? From modern novels, as compared 
with their Victorian forerunners, is cold-blooded rascality conspicuous by its absence? Mr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, editor of The Saturday Review of Literature, thinks that such is the case. Owing, he 
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Vanishing Villains 


argues, to the invalidation of belief in original sin by modern science, novelists have discarded the man or woman 


of deep-dyed villainy who once was a stock figure in fiction. 


Following, rather than leading, popular thought, 


the prevailing tendency is to condone wrongdoing on the grounds of complexes, heredity, environment, or vari- 


ous other causes social or pathological. 
doth protest too much, excuse too much, explain too far in current fiction. 


“Yet,” says Mr. Canby, “analysis has gone too far for art. The author 


One step further, and everything 


will be justified and condoned. In half a century we have worked through the Frenchman’s epigram, ‘J'out 
comprendre, c’est tout pardonner, and come out at the farther end. The impartial attitude is correct for 


science, which wants to know only why the villain was villainous. 
least seek moral relationships and form moral judgments, even if it does not judge.” 


Emigrants 


SBLEcTIVH IMMIGRATION. By James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. St. Paul, Minn.: Scott 
Mitchell Publishing Co. 

For persons who cannot study recent, 
more thorough works on immigration, this 
popular presentation by Secretary Davis 
will give a notion of the situation as it 
exists in the mind of the official charged 
with promoting the welfare of the wage- 
earners of the United States. This book 
is an argument built upon the slogan “Se- 
lective Immigration or None.” Selective 
is a less offensive word than discrimina- 
tive. For half a century we have been 
committed to such a policy. Mr. Davis 
now advocates a tightening of the policy. 
He pleads for ampler appropriations to 
extend the work of sifting out undesira- 
bles, physical, mental, or moral, at the 
foreign ports from which they emigrate. 
It is, in short, a plea to do a good job 
while we are about it. It commends it- 

_ self to common sense and humaneness to 
Save the unnecessary expense of subse- 
quent deportation. 

The author also recommends the regis- 
tration of all immigrants, calling for a 

~ report each year setting forth their rec- 
ords of behavior and interests during a 
probationary period of five years. At the 
end of that time they would be admitted 
to citizenship or deported. Many means 
of helping the immigrant to become as- 
Similated are suggested, but no standard 
is set by which his record is to be rated. 
Evidently this has not been thought out; 
it is likely that Mr. Davis’s purpose is 
to rouse attention and interest in anticipa- 
tion of bills likely to be introduced at the 
coming session of Congress. In spite of 
some repetition, it is a readable book, pre- 
pared by a very busy man only a fraction 
of whose time can be given to this unit 
in his work. 

The argument would be stronger were 
it shorter; the scare stuff that has been 
so layishly spread by Lothrop Stoddard 
might well have been omitted, since much 
has already been discredited. The Biblical 
parallels and illustrations are naively 
inadequate. Faithful to his commission, 
he strictly insists that industries which 
cannot survive without importing undesira- 


bles for cheap labor should be discon- 
tinued. However, he suggests that in a 
real emergency the President could be 
empowered to let down the bars for a 
limited period. That is to lighten the op- 
position to the new immigration bills on 
the part of certain industries. w.r.G. 


The Coming Faith 


CHRISTIANITY, AND YouTH. By 
New York: George H. 


Scrpncz, 
George Preston Mains. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 

Dr. Mains is a retired Methodist min- 
ister who has had a wide experience as 
pastor, administrator, and publishing 
agent for his denomination. So he speaks 
out of an abundant life. We wonder if 
the battle for modernism is not about 
won, in his denomination at least, when 
he can accept with enthusiasm the con- 
clusions of modern science, and welcome 
evolution as an ally of religion. The book 
falls into three parts. The first upholds 
the thesis that science has proved the 
universe to be a cosmos and not a chaos. 
So orderly law implies an adequate and 
intelligent sovereignty. The second main- 
tains that Christianity has in it the mak- 
ing of a cosmic religion. The author holds 
that the Christian religion will overcome 
the gigantic evils of slavery, intemperance, 
capitalistic despotism, industrial wrongs, 
political graft, and betrayals of public 
trust ; that it will absorb the other ethnic 
religions, taking over all that is good in 
them and purging them of their errors; 
and that it will become the one universal 
religion. The third part of the book con- 
siders the problems of young people and 
discusses their attitude toward Chris- 
tianity as a cosmic force. Dr. Mains finds 
the present generation of young people 
sound, and is hopeful of their influence. 
Our sole criticism of the book is that the 
author uses the word Christ in speaking 
of Jesus, with the implication that he is 


more than man. ELF. 
A Different Jacobs 
Sma Wauispnrs. By W. W. Jacobs. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
It is a long time since the reading public 
has had a new volume of the stories of 


It is not enough for art, which must at 
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W. W. Jacobs. The one just issued from 
the press is the Jacobs of yore, but with 
a difference. The imagination revealed 
is just as keen, the fun as uproarious, 
as in the yarns spun by the same writer 
in other days. No other story-teller has 
ever succeeded in portraying the adven- 
tures of the English longshoreman with 
a humor so unctuous and inimitable. In 
the present collection there are several 
of these stories, which in their laughter- 
provoking qualities are the equal of any- 
thing their author has ever done. Yet 
with these are included others written in 
a wholly different vein, in which Mr. 
Jacobs proves himself a skillful artist in 
picturing situations of cold horror, sug- 
gesting the tales of Edgar Allan Pve in 
their ability to inspire shudders in the 
reader’s mind. They are exceedingly well 
done. “His Brother’s Keeper,” in its 
way, comes near to being a masterpiece. 
There are others almost as good. But to 
find them in this company brings with it 
a shock of surprise. Their presence bears 
witness to the ancient truth that between 
comedy and tragedy the line is very thin. 
A born humorist has often in him the 
makings of a great tragedian. Yet we 
cannot help hoping that Mr. Jacobs, hay- 
ing tried his hand in another form of 
literary expression, will return to the 
working of the familiar comic vein in 
which he has so admirably succeeded. 
A.R. H. 


Religious Education 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ON PuBLIC-SCHOOL 
Timp, By Floyd 8. Gove. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Bulletins in Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. $1.00. 

A thoroughgoing study of week-day reli- 
gious education by the professor of educa- 
tion in Drake University.. The author is 
convinced that there is need of more reli- 
gious education than the Sunday-schools 
ean furnish, that week-day instruction is 
needed, that such instruction can best be 
had in public-school time, that public- 
school authorities are justified in dis- 
missing pupils for religious instruction 
only when assured that the instruction. 
shall at least be up to public-school stand- 
ards, that the time so found shall be used 
for real religious instruction and not for 
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denominational propaganda, and that es- 
pecial care should be exercised to keep 
up our cherished separation of church and 
state. Dr. Gove belongs to the increasing 
band of those who believe that religion 
functions in actual life situations and 
not in learning facts or in holding beliefs. 
We are in hearty accord with these prin- 
ciples which the author formulates: 

(a) Start with the needs of the child 
and construct the course around these 
needs, not around institutional dogmas 
or outworn creeds. 

(6) Put into the program the values 
expected to be realized ‘in, the livés of the 
pupils. : ee 

(c) Put nothing into the course of study 
that does not have direct application in 
the lives of the pupils. Subject matter 
as such has no intrinsic value. 

(d@) Divide the program into units cor- 
responding to the progressively unfolding 
capacities and needs of the pupils. 

(In his only reference to our Beacon 
Series of lessons, Dr. Gove seems to imply 
that they are founded upon the uniform 
lessons suggested by the Interdenomina- 
tional Lesson Committee!) — E. F, 


An Impossible Compromise 

Essays: CATHOLIC AND CRITICAL. By Mem- 
bers of the Anglican Communion. ITdited by 
Edward Gordon Selwyn. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $38.25. 

Taking their hint from Lux Mundi, a 
group of scholarly and devout writers of 
the Anglican Church, mostly men in their 
forties and representing the Liberal-Catho- 
lie school, attempt, in this volume, to 
synthesize two movements of to-day: the 
Catholic, with its emphasis on unity and 
authority, and the critical, with its analy- 
sis and discussion of the origins and foun- 
dations of the Gospel. There were three 
groups of essays: the first is concerned 
with the presuppositions of faith, the 
emergence and vindication of religion; the 
second considers the revelation of God, 
and the person and place of Christ;-the 
final section treats the institutional aspect 
of the church and its sacraments. It is 
throughout a scholarly work, the es- 
sayists giving evidence that they have 
wide acquaintance with other fields of 
study than their own. Their task, how- 
eyer, is a difficult one. What they aim to 
do is to unite or reconcile modernism, in 
its larger meaning, and Catholic dogma. 
They go as far towards the findings of 
modern science and the position of lib- 
eral religion as they dare to. They keep 
the old phraseology and infuse into it as 
much of the modern spirit as is possible. 
A notable instance is the essay on the 
atonement, particularly the section that 
discusses the vocabulary of the atonement. 
Another instance is in the essay on the 
resurrection, which concludes that there 
was a change in the body of Jesus that 
takes it out of the category of things to 
which the laws of natural science apply. 
Yet, always, these writers are palpably 
honest and intellectually sincere. The 
thorough-going liberal will come to the 
conclusion that their task is impossible, 
that the Catholic and critical cannot be 
reconciled. Hence, for him this volume 
will have little value. It will prove help- 
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ful, however, to those feeling their way out 
of the old into the new, who still like to 
keep the old dogmas and yet, also, not feel 


alien to modern thought. F. B.S. 
Memories 
RECOLLECTIONS AND RHFLECTIONS. By New- 


man Smyth. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

Readers of Dr. Gordon’s My Hducation 
and feligion will find an excellent sequel 
in this autobiography of Dr. Smyth. Both 
Dr. Smyth and Dr. Gordon, at the begin- 
ning of their ministries, found themselves 
committed to the cause of liberal religion 
as opposed to reactionary sectarianism. 
A happy blend of scholar and preacher, 
Dr. Smyth was admirably fitted by tem- 
perament and training to meet and in- 
terpret the shifting issues of this ever 
widening controversy. His message, gen- 
erally first delivered for his pulpit, in 
untechnical speech and with direct applica- 
tion to the daily life of his parishioners, 
found a ready hearing and exerted a 
powerful influence; an influence enlarged 
and conilirmed later by the restatement of 
the substance of this same message in one 
after another of his books, which have 
been read by thoughtful people of all 
denominations in America and England. 
Significantly, the last years of Dr. Smyth’s 
life were devoted to an attempt to reconcile 
the differences of contending sects and 
parties in the larger fellowship of a united 
Christendom. Recollections and LRejiec- 
tions closes with an impressive account of 
this ministry of reconciliation. Ay Mindy 


The Rices Narrate 


WINNERS AND LospeRS. By Alice Hegan Rice 
and Cale Young Rice. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00. 

The authorship of each of these ten 
short stories by Mr. and Mrs. Rice need not 
have been so carefully designated, for the 
marked individuality of the two writers is 
instantly apparent. Mrs. Rice introduces 
two little-girl stories, a tendency toward 
the characterization of children reminis- 
cent of her popular Mrs. Wiggs. Rare 
indeed is the author who can create on 
the printed page children as they really 
are, with their very human aspirations, 
prejudices, jealousies, and friendships. 
Pheebe is a really human little girl, who 
has not been overtaken yet by the con- 
ventionalities of maturer years and ex-. 
perience. Olga, in “Between Trains,” is 
naively humorous, although the tale itself 
is tenderly pathetic. The others of her 
five stories are brimming with the de- 
licious humor so characteristic of Mrs. 
Rice. She has shown rare skill in charac- 
ter delineation in “Miss Gee,” while 
“Mourning 4 la Mode” is an amusing story 
of Mrs. Miranda Mason, colored, who set 
the fashion in funeral etiquette for the 
whole community. Of an entirely differ- 
ent type is the last story, “In the Day of 
Resurrection.” 

Less readable are Mr. Rice’s contribu- 
tions to the volume. “Gull’s Nest,’ which 
closes the book, is the most successful. It 
quickens the interest of the reader with 
its dramatic situation, in which a wife 
waits for the husband gone two years to 
the war—a husband who comes bringing a 
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girl and her baby. Another story of 
the eternal triangle is found in “Environ- 
ment,” located in China. A curious theme 
is chosen for ‘‘Commonwealth’s Attorney,” 
in which an attorney is compelled to prose- 
cute another man for a crime of which 
he is himself guilty. Improbable though 
the plot is, Mr. Rice has succeeded well in 
depicting the mental torture which the 
attorney suffers. The other stories are 
“Out of Darkness,” which takes place in 
a base hospital in the Argonne, and “A 
Hero de Luxe,” which is probably the least 
interesting of the ten stories which the 
book contains. J. E. D. 


For Literary Craftsmen 

Styite-Book FoR WRITERS AND Epirors. By 
C. O. Sylvester Mawson. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Conipany. $1.50. 

Who is there in the world infallible as 
to correct word division, not to mention 
the use of capital letters and of compound 
words? Whoever and wherever he may 
be, he has no use for this book, for a 
person of such incarnate inerrancy needs 
no guide in the more elementary matters 
of correct English, punctuation, spelling, 
and the use of abbreviations, with all 
of which the compiler deals. This volume 
hesitates at no problem whatsoever: it 
devotes four pages to shall, will, could, 
and should. It says the final word on 
those doubtful points of style concerning 
which there are long-winded and futile 
arguments in editorial shops. For the 
novice in preparing material for the 
printer, there are instructive chapters on 
sizes and styles of type, spacing, indention, 
preparation of manuscript, and proof- 
reading, with a glossary of typographical 
terms for good measure. Here is a 
comprehensive, nontechnical compendium, 
done by no less an authority than the 
lexicographer who made Roget’s Inter- 
national Thesaurus and served for several 
years as associate editor of the Webster 
series of dictionaries. IM. 


Italy 

ASSISI oF ST. FRANCIS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
or Iraty. By Joseph F. Wickham. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Wickham interprets the inescapable 
charm of Italy through its expression in 
a few well-known, well-loved, and fre- 
quently visited localities—Assisi, Perugia, 
Siena, Florence, Bologna, Ravenna, Verona, 
Lake Como. In each instance he opens © 
his essay with a vivid presentation of some 
salient aspect of the particular place he 
has in view and of the inner mood which 
that aspect wakens and intensifies. Then 
follows a brief sketch of historical asso- 
ciations ; and, in closing, illuminating com-- 
ments on a carefully selected list of out- 
standing points of interest. These well 
conceived and well written essays will call 
up pleasant memories to those who haye 
long since yielded to the lure of Italian 
travel; will serve as a discriminating guide 
through an embarrassment of riches for 
those who are making their first visit to 
that land of enchantment; and will stir 
eager desires in the hearts of those who 
still have this experience before them. 

; A. L. M, 
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When a Wildcat May Have Laughed 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


About forty years ago a little girl away 
up in the wilderness of Northern Michigan 
went blackberrying alone. Her name was 
Ella, and her family were the first settlers 
in that region. They had a comfortable 
farmhouse, a blacksmith shop, and had 
cleared many acres of land. Her father 
had a waving field of wheat not far from 
the house, and beyond the rail fence sur- 
rounding the field was the big blackberry 
patch. 

The reason blackberry bushes grew tall 
and thick so near the little girl’s home 
was because a forest fire had once burned 


a broad path through the woods, leaving 


blackened stumps and lonely stubs in place 
of beautiful trees. 

It was a perfect morning, and the little 
girl went singing along her way, swinging 
her shining pail and not dreaming of 
danger. She was used to the ways of the 
wilderness. Little Ella could remember 
when wild beasts came at night and looked 
in the low windows of their log cubin 
with their paws on the sills: but even 
then they had never come calling in the 
daytime. As more and move land was 
cleared, more fields were planted, and the 
farmer built a new house for his family, 
wild creatures, bear and deer and others, 
beeame more timid; they usually stayed 
at home while the sun was shining ligh 
in the sky. 

That morning the little girl found such 
big, juicy blackberries that she forgot to 
keep her eyes open for bears; she didn’t 
even stay out in the cleared space to pick 
berries on the edges of the clumps of 
bushes. That little girl bit by bit care- 
fully made her way into the very center 
of a brier patch. 

Birds were singing and berries were 
fast covering the bottom of the shining 
pail when suddenly, from the top of a 
tall black stub almost over her head, there 
came a sound that filled the little girl’s 
heart with terror. It was the dreadful 
ery of a wildcat—a wailing terrible 
scream. j 

The little girl expected to be killed the 
next minute; she expected the wildcat to 
spring upon her, and that there would be 
no blackberry pie for the family in the 
farmhouse that day. Bven while think- 
ing these dismal thoughts, little Ella be- 
gan fighting her way through the hinder- 
ing bushes. The briers tore her clothes, 
scratched her face, and long thorny 
branches tried to hold the little girl as 
she struggled to escape. 

Safely beyond the brier patch, Ella ran 
like a deer until she reached the rail 


fence. She almost fell over it, because 
the wildcat yelled again. It seemed to 
the child as if he were telling her that 
he would be after her in a minute; one 
long leap and he would be there. 

It was against the rules to run through 
the wheat field; but little Ella wasn’t 
thinking of rules just then, she was think- 
ing about reaching her home if possible. 
Again and again came the terrible cry 
from the top of the tall black stub as the 
little girl struggled through the wheat 
field. The way that high wheat tried to 
hold her back made her feel as she had 
felt before in bad dreams. The child 
couldn’t see where she was going as she 
pushed her way through that ocean of 
wheat; but she knew that the wildcat 
from his outlook was watching her every 
step. 

At last the little girl reached the road 
in front of the blacksmith shop, and there 
her two older brothers met her. They had 
just come out of the shop and were stand- 
ing in the road with their guns in their 
hands while listening to the wildcat’s ery. 

“We are going after him. Where is he? 
We heard him when we were far inside 
the shop!” one of the boys told his sister 
when she appeared with her little dress 
hanging in rags. 

As if it were a human being half-laugh- 
ing and half-crying, again came the scream 
of the wildcat. The boys made their little 
sister stand still and tell her story; they 
tried to make her go back to show them 
where to look for the wildcat, but she 
wouldn’t listen to such an idea. 

“What did you do with your pail, Ella?’ 
one of the brothers inquired, as the wild- 
eat continued to cry every now and then. 

“T forgot all about it,” the little sister 
called over her shoulder as she ran toward 
the house. “You'll find my pail where the 
wildeat is!” 

The boys laughed cheerfully at that. 
They didn’t blame the little girl for leav- 
ing her pail behind when she heard a 
wildcat above her head. However, to 
tease his sister, one of the boys shouted 
after her, “It is all you could expect of a 
girl’; while the other one added in tones 
so loud she would be sure to hear, “I 
guess the reason the wildcat didn’t spring 
at Ella was because he stopped a minute 
to laugh when he scared her so she left 
her pail in the berry patch!” 

Then away went the two boys with their 
guns over their shoulders to bring home 
that wildcat. It must be that the wildcat 
watched every step that the boys took, be- 
cause it cried at intervals until they were 


halfway to the blackberry clearing; after 
that the wise animal kept still as a field 
mouse. 

When the boys reached the clearing, 
they searched in vain for the wildcat. It 
seemed as if every clump of berry bushes 
had a tall, blackened tree-trunk standing 
beside it; nor could they find the shining 
pail which had been left in the very center 
of one brier patch. 

After hunting a long time, the boys gave 
up trying to find the wildcat, leaned their 
guns against a stump, and began digging 
into a woodchuck hole. Both boys were 
having a jolly time at their work, when, 
from the top of the tall black stub beside 
them, came that terrible cry of the wild- 
eat. Almost immediately the creature 
gave a leap. Over their heads it went, 
and then ran away into the woods. 

That wildcat ran in one direction al- 
most as fast as the boys made more tracks 
through the wheat field toward their 
home, in the opposite direction. 

“But where are your guns?” inquired 
the little sister when the boys had told 
their story. 

How those boys laughed before one of 
them answered: “You'll find our guns 
where the wildcat was, and when we go 
after them, we'll pick blackberries for a 
pie for dinner!” Nor did they care who 
laughed with them. 

Little Ella always believed that when 
the wildeat reached home he, too, must 
have laughed joyfully. 


[All rights reserved] 


Upstream 
CHARLOTTE H. WILDER 

There was once a little girl called Sylvia 
who lived in a farmhouse by the side of 
a river. She had a big brown dog and a 
little black cat for playmates, but, best 
of all, she had a tiny yellow duck! Every 
day she would sit on the bank and watch 
Dicky Ducky swim around in circles after 
the crumbs that she threw him. Some- 
times he would have to dive for them, 
and then she could see only the end of 
his funny tail sticking up through the 
water. 

“Oh, Dicky Ducky,” she said one day, 
“do you want to know my bkiggest wish? 
I want to follow this river up and up and 
up until I find the beginning of it. But 
Mama says she’s too busy to take me 
and that it’s a long, long way.” 

“Quack! Quack!” said Dicky, swallow- 
ing a gnat. That, in duck language, 
means, “What a pity!” 

Sylvia sat there, andthe stream seemed 
to be saying, “Why not follow me? Why 
not follow me?” 

“But Mama says the way is too long, 
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and there is no path, and the hill is too 
high,” she answered. 

The stream kept on singing. “Why don’t 
you try it? Why don’t you try it?’ 

And Sylvia did. She put Dicky Ducky 
—all in a bunch—in the pocket that she 
made by holding up her apron, and began 
to walk as fast as she could up the stream, 
on the grassy bank. 

She walked a long, long way, and the 
river, though it wound in many curves, 
hardly seemed to get. any narrower, But 
the woods, at every step, grew nearer to 
the river bank, and brambles caught at 
Sylvia’s skirt and ‘prieked Jer as she 
passed. Dicky Ducky only gave little 
thirsty quacks now and then, and Sylvia 
began to be so tired that she stumbled 
on even tiny pebbles. 

“T must go around one more corner,” 
she said to Dicky. ‘We are so high up I 
think it must be the end.” But they were 
not really very high up at all—not as high 
as a stream can go, and when Sylvia saw 
there was nothing around the corner but 
more corners ahead of her, she sat down 
and began to ery. Dicky Ducky gave a 
loud ‘quack’ then, because a tear splashed 
down, right on his head. "3 

Down over the fields Sylvia could see 
her house, far away, like a brown smudge 
in the green meadow, and the river shone 
like a silver ribbon. It cheered her to 
think that ribbon stretched all the way, 
smooth and wide, from her to her mother’s 
house. She thought maybe that pink speck 
was her mother looking for her. How 
Sylvia wished she could call her, or send 
a message to her! 

Just then she noticed that Dicky was 
waddling toward the water. “No, no,” 
she said, and picked him up. “You must 
not leave me all alone. But what shall 
I do? I am too tired to go home.” 

Dicky wanted to get into that water 
very much indeed, and when Sylvia saw 
him struggle and quack, she had an idea. 
He should carry the message to her 
mother. But the only thing she had with 
her was a handkerchief. She tied it 
around his neck, taking care not to make 
it too tight, and put him in the water. 
Perhaps, oh, perhaps, her mother would 
see him come floating down and would 
guess that Sylvia had sent him. Then 


her father and mother would come up and ~ 


up and up the river until they found her. 
She felt happier just to think of it, and 
began to laugh because Dicky looked as 
if he had a bad sore throat, with the 
handkerchief tied round. his neck. 

“Good-by, Dicky Ducky,” she said. 
“Sail home as fast as you can and give 
my message to Mama.” 

“Quack! Quack!” said Dicky as though 
he meant, “Yes! Yes!” and then the 
stream took him and pulled him quickly 
around the curve. 

Sylvia lay down and was soon asleep, 
dreaming of. home and her brown dog 
and black cat and a warm fire on the 
hearth. When she woke it was nearly 
dusk, but a light was coming toward her, 
and she heard her mother’s voice. 

“Wasn’t Dicky a good ducky to go 
straight home?” said Sylvia, half asleep. 
_ And Sylvia a naughty girl to run 
away,” her mother answered. But she 
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sounded glad, as though she were happy 
to have her little girl—even her naughty 
little girl—back again. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Acquaintance by Airedale 
MARGARET HILL 


“But how can I play if there’s nobody 
to play with?” fussed Billy Reed, as his 
mother buttoned him into leggings, buckled 
overshoes, and finally arrived at the outer 
sheath of coat, cap, and mittens. “Wish 
we hadn’t come to any new house to live. 
Nobody to play with.” 

“You wait,” encouraged Mother, pulling 
the last mitten thumb into place. ‘You 
wait and you'll like it better than our 
old house. Of course there’s somebody to 
play with! Look across the street this 
minute and see Dickie Stearns rolling 
snowballs for a fort. You trudge over 
and roll a big one for him, and before 
you know it you'll be having the best time 
a little boy ever had.” 

Billy shook his head. “Don’t want to,” 
he said with such finality that Mother 
sighed and wondered why any little boy 
need be so painfully shy as Billy. 

“Make a fort in your own yard,” she 
suggested, “and maybe Dickie will look 
over and see it and come over to play. 
Here’s Don wagging his little old short 


Let holy thoughts be ours when sleep 
o’ertakes us, 

Our earliest thoughts be Thine when 
morning wakes us; 

All day serve Thee, in all that we are 
doing 

Thy praise pursuing. 

—Petrus Herbert. 


Sentence Sermon 


As the flower cannot but shed abroad 
its fragrance, so the life in. touch with 
God cannot but speak for its Master. 

—Miles Hanson, 


tail off, he’s so pleased to go out with 
you,” and Mother gave the curly Airedale 
head an affectionate pat; and Don looked 
at her out of big devoted brown eyes that 
said as plainly as any words, “Don't 
give him a thought while he’s out 
with me.” x 

“Tired of playing with just dogs,’ said 
Billy without remorse, but Don overlooked 
the slight like the gentleman he was, and 
nosed his small master with undimin- 
ished love. 

“Well,” said Mother, her hand on the 
door knob, and “Well!” she said in an 
entirely different tone, as she opened the 
door and saw a strange, new Teddy bear 
flat on his back on the doorstep. 

“Dickie!” she called across the street, 
“Dickie, is this your Teddy?” 

Dickie, looking like an animated pillow, 
so bundled he was, gave one brief look, 
shook his head, and bent. to the job of 
rolling his biggest snowball yet. 

“T want to come in the house and play 
with the new Teddy,” said Billy, his re- 
quest to adopt Teddy as his own having 
been refused. 

“Not yet,” said Mother. “Stay out and 
play with Don awhile, like the good boy 
you are.” And she shut the door, with 
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the latch so fixed that Billy couldn't 
open it.. 

A shout of rage from the “good boy,” 
and in fewer seconds than it takes to 
tell, Billy was pounding on the back door, 
loudly demanding entrance. 

“Gracious!” thought Mother. “How can 
I ever get everything done if I have to 
go outdoors with Billy? And he must 
stay out. I can’t have him shrieking in 
a perfectly new neighborhood. Ill make 
one bed and see what happens.” 

By the time she had stood the last 
pillow in place, calm had descended, and 
Mother, looking warily out the open win- 
dow, stared, smiled, and whispered, “Dear 
old Don! Didn’t I always say he knew 
more than any of us?” 

In the yard below her, Billy nae Dickie, 
with Don between, were making friends 
at record speed. 

“My rabbit,” said Dickie, picking a gray 
flannel bunny off the ground. “He took 
it in his mouth and ran away with it.” 

Billy nodded. “He helps me take my 
toys in, when I go in the house,” he ex- 
plained, his small hand on Don’s head. 

“He came over to see me, and then he 
took my rabbit,’ went on Dickie. “Did 
he think it was your rabbit?” 

“Course he thought it was my rabbit,” 
said Billy. “So he brought it home to me. 
Did you have a Teddy—a nice new yellow 


Teddy? There was one on our doorstep’ 


this morning. Maybe Don brought it 
home, like your rabbit.” 

Dickie shook his head. “Guess it’s 
Shirley’s,” he said. “She plays with me. 
She leaves her toys round.” 

Mother, listening hard, was about to 
lean out the window and ask who Shirley 
was and where she lived, but thought 
better of it. The new Teddy was safe in 
the house. She’d find out later. And 
glad she was, for the next minute another 
small and animated pillow-person ap- 
peared in Dickie’s yard, evidently on the 
search for something. ‘Dickie!’ she 
shrilled across the street. “You see my 
new Teddy?” 

“Come on over,” invited Dickie. “Got 
a new place to play.” And as Shirley 
trotted across and joined them, he took 
command and said, ‘Let’s make our fort 
in Billy’s yard.” 

“Where’s my Teddy?” insisted Shirley 
with feminine persistence. 

“Oh, he’s in Billy’s house all right. 
We'll get him soon’s we get the fort made. 
More snow in our yard.” He looked 
at. Billy approvingly, as though he were 
responsible for the better supply. “Let's 
make the biggest fort there is. And we'll 
be people living in it, and Don’ll be a 
reindeer. Wish I had a dog.” 

Don, sitting just outside the circle of 
snow-rolling operations, lolled out his red 
tongue, no doubt warmed by amusement. 
And Mother, giving a low whistle, waved 
to the quickly upturned head, and whis- 
pered, “I always knew words weren’t of 
much use! It it hadn’t been for you, I 
would have had a morning of it!” 

And Don, whining gently, and cocking 
first one ear and then the other, said 
plainly with his big brown eyes, ‘“Hasy 
enough to straighten out their ie if 
you just leave it to me!’” 


[All righ ts reserved] 
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“a brave plunge in affiliating with us. 


the finest ‘choirs in America. 
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The Mission Preacher’s Notebook 


Orthodox minister commends Salina meetings’ “deep spiritual character” 
HORACE WESTWOOD 


Dr. Westwood preached for mission: 
meetings of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League held at Topeka, Kan., Decém- 
ber 7 and 8; Salina, Kan., December 
12-19; and Dayton, Ohio, January 9- 
16. Another mission is in progress at 
Duluth, Minn. 

Dayton, On10, January 15. 

T IS rather exciting to be in the Funda- 

mentalist State of Kansas. Tuesday 
evening I spoke on “Hyolution and Faith.” 
The address was followed by an open- 
question period. The “antis” were there 
in full force. They all but captured the 
citadel. However, the man on the plat- 
form is always in the strategic position. 

‘Next day, I addressed some 1,500 stu- 
dents in the High School on “Conditions 
in England.” In the evening, I again spoke 
at the church on “The Gospel for To-day.” 
The question period was most stimulating. 
A minister from the orthodox fold cate- 
ehized me rigorously. I gained the im- 
pression that more seed was sown in the 
question period than through the address. 

What a cordial group the Topeka church 
is! How devoted and single of purpose 
its minister, Rey. Clifton M. Grey. The 
few hours of fellowship with him were 
a benediction. 

The mission at Salina revealed the 
truth of Dr. Frank W. Pratt’s suggestion, 
that we can serve Fundamentalist terri- 


‘tory most excellently by actually teaching 


the truth about the Bible. One gathers 
the impression that the Editor of Tur 
Recister is right in his contention that 
much of the present religious agitation is 
due to the fact that the Protestant clergy 
have been guilty in keeping their people 
ignorant concerning the elementary facts 
of Biblical scholarship. Most of the ques- 
tions here were Biblical in character. 
Their pathos stirred me to the depths. 
The cause here is struggling against 
great odds. The community is hostile. 
The Plymouth Congregational Church took 
Yet 
I feel that we have a great chance here. 
Several orthodox ministers attended the 
services. The minister of one of the 
largest churches went out of his way on 
the concluding Sunday morning of the 
mission to speak well of the meetings and 
of their “deep spiritual character.” He 
even went so far as to say that he would 


* have no objection to the mission preacher’s 


occupying his pulpit. 
_ How devoted this group is! 
the best we can give. 

At the close of the mission, one person 
remarked, on hearing that the mission had 
been fairly well attended: “Dear me! 
T'ye been praying all week that God would 
keep people away. I don’t understand.” 

The Dayton mission is drawing to a 
close. The choir from the First Protest- 
ant St. John’s Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
eame for the opening as a tribute of 
gratitude for the mission recently held in 
the Gincinnati Church. What a lovely 
message of music it gave! It is one of 
Practically 


It deserves 


every seat was taken. 


All week, snow, rain, and slippery side- 
walks have affected the attendance. Yet 
the congregations have been well above 
the regular average. There have been 
many questions, and of an unusually in- 
telligent order. Preaching here has been 
a great delight. The response has been 
most compelling. Many strangers baye 
attended, and the number of signatures 
signifying interest has been most gratify- 
ing. We haye had the best publicity of 
any mission within my experience. This 
alone would more than justify the mis- 
sion. There has been much discussion pro 
and con throughout the city. This mission 
is too short. We ought to be here two 
weeks at least. 

I have had many hours of rare fellow- 
ship with the minister, Rev. James Mac- 
donald. I have been captivated by his 
deep culture both of spirit and mind. His 
sermon introducing the mission showed a 
profound grasp of our reasons for exist- 
ing as Free Churches. I do not wonder 
at the affection and devotion of his people. 

I cannot refrain from telling an incident 
in one of our missions. One morning 
a Christian Science healer wished to con- 
sult me. I had a delightful hour. It was 
a bona fide consultation in which advice 
was asked. At the close I was asked 
what my fee was. I refused, of course, 
but I was given to understand that at the 
close of the mission the preaching mission 
fund would be considerably enlarged. 

One of the most delightful episodes in 
connection with the Dayton mission was 
my visit to Antioch College, where I had 
the privilege of addressing the assembly. 
The students here are certainly alive, and 
one senses the deep seriousness of purpose 
underlying the whole institution. 

From here I go to Duluth... . The 
longer I do this work, the more the ancient 
refrain echoes in my ears, “The fields are 
white unto harvest, but the laborers 
are few.” 


For Evening Services in Boston 


The Boston Association of Ministers was 
entertained by Rev. Frank Alban Weil of 
Quincey, in the First Parish Church, on 
January 10. Prof. Harlow Shapley, di- 
rector of the Harvard Observatory and 
Paine professor of practical astronomy, 
gave an inspiring address on the latest 
and most interesting discoveries of that 
science. Rey. Miles Hanson, the president, 
spoke of the possibilty of a central evening 
service in Boston, Mass.; and after some 
discussion, in which the Association was 
favored by suggestions from Kenneth Mec- 
Dougall of the Laymen’s League, it was 
unanimously voted to appoint a commit- 
tee to study the subject with a view to 
definite action. 'The scribe, Rey. W. A. 
Marzolf, who has served efficiently for 
years, felt obliged to resign, as he has 
given up his Boston pastorate. The Asso- 
ciation accepted his resignation with re- 
gret, appointing him an honorary member, 
and elected Dr. Carlyle Summerbell to 
fill the vacancy. 
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Young People’s Week 


They will be in chancel and? pulpit on 
February 6 

The eighth annual observance of Young 
People’s Week in the Unitarian churches 
of the United States and Canada will 
begin on Sunday, February 6, when youth 
will preside in chancel and pulpit. The 
Ministerial Union and the Young People’s 
Religious Union have designated this day 
as Young People’s Sunday, and morning 
services from coast to coast will be par- 
tially if not wholly in the hands of the 
younger members. In the majority of the 
churches, young people will have charge 
of the music, Scripture reading, prayer, 
and ushering; and in many cases the 
sermon will be preached by a young per- 
son, while the minister sits with his family 
in the congregation. 

The week of Young People’s Sunday will 
be one of varied social activities under 
the general management of Harry Haynes 
of New York City, with plays and dances 
planned in many Unitarian centers. - Chi- 
cago, Ill., reports a play at the People’s 
Church on Tuesday, February 8, and a 
dance at the First Church on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 11. The New York play, “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,’’ has been put off until 
February 22; but the dance will be held 
on the 1ith, with the Friends and Uni- 
versalists joining with the Unitarians. It 
is hoped that this interdénominational 
co-operation may lead eventually to the 
Unitarians and Universalists naming the 
same dates for Young People’s Week. 
New Bedford, Mass., also on Friday eve- 
ning, will stage “The Ghost Story, fol- 
lowed by a dance. 

The Y. P. R. U. groups of Greater 
Boston, Mass., will present the old Jap- 
anese musical play, “The Geisha,’ on 
Friday and Saturday evenings, February 
11 and 12, at Jordan Hall. It is the 
largest thing of the kind that the young 
people have ever attempted. The cast 
humbers more than sixty. The annual 
dance, which has been postponed this year 
from Young People’s Week, will be held 
on the evening of February 25 at the Elks 
Hotel. The Boston activities are guided 
by Edith L. Irving of Dorchester, Mass., 
assisted by the following sub-chairmen: 
Play, Wayne H. Latham, Brookline, Mass. ; 
business management, Lillian Basil, Med- 
ford, Mass.; sales management, Arthur 
W. Olsen, West Somerville, Mass.; dance, 
William Rice, Hast Boston; patronesses, 
Faustina Wade, Woburn, Mass.; publicity, 
Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Newton High- 
lands, Mass. 


For Norfolk House Center 


Norfolk House Center has opened a boys’ 
game room on the street floor, for which 
the gifts of game tables and other suitable 
equipment will be highly welcome. 


Minnearoris, Minn.—In reviewing Rev. 
John H. Dietrich’s printed sermon on “How 
the Gods Were Made,” The Literary Guide 
of London said: “Mr. Dietrich’s splendid 
and resonant affirmations of the breeze 
and valor of freedom of thought are good 
for the United States of America, Hngland, 
and the globe.” ‘ 
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Newton Mann, 1836-1926 


LLEWELLYN JONES 
Literary Editor, Chicago Evening Post 


Newton Mann would have been 
ninety-one years old on January 16. 
Although he had long been in retire- 
ment from the actiwe Unitarian min- 
istry, his death on July 25 last brought 
forth tributes which showed that lib- 
erals were far from'forgetting his pio- 
neer struggles for the scientific 
viewpoint in religion. The present 
battle for the freedom of the teaching 
of science calls for more such coura- 
geous souls. Mr. Jones; who writes 
this tribute, was a personal friend of 
Mr, Mann's. 


HROUGHOUT a longer span of life 
than is often granted to humanity, 
Newton Mann rendered distinguished sery- 
ice in fields that are seldom worked by 
one man. Pre-eminent among his achieve- 
ments was the part he played between 
reaction in the American pulpit andthe 
acceptance of the implications of evolution. 
Though the key to Dr. Mann’s character 
is the fact that throughout his life he 
constantly sought for new spiritual values 
and constantly fought for them, it would 
be totally inadequate to regard him as 
merely a fighter. Benevolent and unas- 
suming, especially as he appeared during 
his later years in or near the University 
of Chicago, he was beloved by all who 
knew him. As a leader in ideas he met 
unflinchingly opposition which was often 
bitter, yet he remained to the end the 
scholar, the humanitarian, the lover of 
truth and of mankind. 

The descendant of a stalwart race of 
New Englanders who .had been domiciled 
in Massachusetts since before 1644, New- 
ton Mann was born January 16, 1836, in 
Cazenovia, New York. He was the oldest 
of five children, coming in his twelfth year 
to the aid of his noble mother after. his 
father was taken by death. Heavy re- 
sponsibility for so young a boy was im- 
mediately thrust upon him, but he found 
time for books, and early developed an 
unusual taste for reading. He gained 
personal maturity and intellectual superi- 
ority early. Though he had little formal 
schooling, he persevered in his studies and 
came ultimately to be not only a man of 
great learning but to possess one of the 
most distinguished minds of his time. He 
entered Cazenovia Seminary in 1845 and 
graduated in 1858. 

While still in his teens, Mr. Mann had 
an experience which foreshadowed his 
maturer mental attitude. He regularly 
attended the Baptist Church. Having con- 
eeived an honest doubt regarding some 
point of religious doctrine, he propounded 
the question in good faith to the local 
minister. The minister replied that his 
question was a “temptation of the devil.” 
“T at once felt that something was wrong,” 
said Mr. Mann afterwards. In that hour 
the boy learned the value and strength 
of doubt; skepticism opened his mind and 
became the cause of his progress. He was 
even then a pioneer, turning his face away 
from his friends (for his entire family 


was strongly orthodox), his spiritual 
home, and his past; and the wilderness 
into which his doubts at first led him be- 
came indeed a promised land. After his 
boyish experience he became an ardent 
and vehement lover of truth. 

He was ever a voracious reader of the 
most thoughtful of books. To have more 
of these within reach he learned many 
languages, having five in hand when he 
was twenty. The list of books read in 
the last year of his life, when he was 
ninety, numbered over three hundred. He 
assimilated what he read. 

Graduated from Cazenovia Seminary, 
he was about to launch his career as Uni- 
tarian minister in Detroit, Mich., when 
the Civil War broke out. He at once left 
his preaching to minister to the wounded. 
He was appointed head of the Western 
Sanitary Commission—the Red Cross of 
the day—which had its headquarters at 
the soldiers’ home at Vicksburg, Miss. He 
reorganized this service and served there 
directly under Lincoln and in correspond- 
ence with him until the end of the war. 

After the close of the war he founded 
a Unitarian church in Kenosha, Wis., then 
a lakeside village. He had read the works 
of Herbert Spencer as they appeared, and 
was one of those who welcomed the first 
edition of Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” 
The application of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to religion was the burden of his 
earliest preaching at Kenosha, and in this 
he was alone at the time. The preaching 
aroused protest. Conservative Unitarians 
turned away from him. This fact brought 
him more into notice, and friends planned 
to bring him Hast to a larger audience. 
As a result he removed to Troy, N.Y. 
His thoroughly honest nature was con- 
stantly on its guard against pious fraud; 
and he conducted an investigation into the 
work of spiritualistic mediums, giving a 
thorough exposure of their work in 
that city. 

From Troy he was called to Rochester, 
where he rehoused the congregation in the 
beautiful Gothic edifice in which it still 
worships. Here he began to speak defi- 
nitely a new religious language. Appeal- 


ing to common sense, to the mind and* 


heart-free from any taint of cant—his 
system cut loose altogether from the old 
supernaturalism. He found nature large 
enough to include all events, human na- 
ture great enough to account for all 
prophets and saviors, and the universe 
complete enough to require no patchwork. 
Religion is the life of what is called God 
in the soul of man, verifying itself there. 
To the young Rochester minister “revela- 
tion” was immediate, continuous,-to the 
open soul. Emerson brought the new 
truth out for a cultured few; Newton 
Mann did it for the many, at times very 
gently, at times with a sledge hammer of 
pitiless logic. 

Later, he was to attempt to make reli- 
gion practical, to apply it to life all round, 
carrying it into political affairs. He him- 
self was as free from superstition as he 
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was free from selfishness and cowardice. 
He made larger and larger use of the doc- 
trine of evolution, and he interpreted it 
without sentimentalism. He refused to 
romanticize and prettify the concept of 
evolution for the edification of the un- 
critical. As he was a thorough theologian, 
he became a thorough scientist. He did 
not borrow scientific ideas—he made them 
his own and added to them. Taking up 
astronomy for recreation, he established 
his own observatory, made calculations of 
the orbits of a number of double stars, 
worked out the orbit of the dark com- 
panion of the star Sirius more accurately 
than it had ever been done, and discovered 
fifteen double stars. Hence, when he 
used the scientific method in religion and 
in the study of the evolution of our He- 
brew Scriptures, his use of science was 
rigorous. He was no mere “reconciler.” 
Under philosophic inquiry, his conception 
of evolution grew and became purified and 
strengthened in the struggle for truth. 

Mr. Mann was taken almost fatally ill 
with pleurisy after twenty years of min- 
istry in Rochester, where he was recog- 
nized as the city’s most distinguished 
mind. Notices of his death were published 
broadcast, but he survived, and under the 
advice of his physician took a year’s leave 
of absence in Europe. He made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the first scholars of 
the world, particularly those French 
scholars with whose works his mind was 
already saturated. 

On his return home, he accepted the 
ministry of the First Unitarian Church of 
Omaha, Neb., where he remained for - 
twenty-five years and where his chief work 
in the evolutionary controversy was done. 
His sermons there became a storm cen- 
ter in the battle of modernism against 
obscurantism. They were published weekly 
in the secular press for years, and were 
the subject of country-wide comment. 
People crowded to hear the man who was 
making such a stir among theological 
dry bones. 

Though beset by sorrows and _ inter- 
ference, he held fast to his scholarly 
habits, and his style of writing became 
increasingly superb, notable for its solid - 
structure, freshness, and perfect clearness. 
His verse is marked by striking stylistic 
qualities. The weight of his thought is 
relieved by the never-failing original 
humor which creeps into the pages of his 
published sermons and books, as it sparkled 
always in his conversation. His reading of 
the printed page was in the highest degree 
artistic. And he won the hearts of his. 
people; young and old went to him with 
their joys and their sorrows and trusted 
him as they trusted their own souls. 

It was in Omaha in 1905 that he wrote 
and published through James A. West 
what is still the best one-volume work 
designed for the layman on the higher 
criticism, his “The Evolution of a Great 
Literature.” In 1910 the same publisher 
brought out his “Import and Outlook of 
Socialism.” Here again Mr. Mann spoke 
as the higher critic with profound convic- 
tion, clear vision and statement, proclaim- 
ing a purer democracy as he had pro- 
claimed a purer religion. Granted (his 
argument ran) the impossible dogmas, the 
imperfect economic analysis, the perhaps 
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impossible demands of the Socialist plat- 
form, what is the moral and ethical reality 
behind it all? In a word of evolutionary 
progress, nothing is meaningless. His own 
interpretation of socialism was in terms 
of the just demands that may be made on 
behalf of personality. He fully recognized 
human limitation and blindness, but was 
moved by a demand for the equal weal of 
every citizen. : 

Speaking at Mr. Mann’s funeral service, 
Prof. W. E. Dodd of the University of 
Chicago said that “if the pulpits of 
America could have been filled by such 
men as Dr. Mann, this country would 
have been transformed to what it ought 
to be.” Yet this man of thought, of 
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‘science, with a mind rigorously logical and 


stored with inexhaustible knowledge on 
religion and allied subjects, was in his 
personality un-selfconscious, in manner 
wholly natural and unassuming. Prof. A. 
W. Moore of the University of Chicago 
has made this estimate: 

“Newton Mann was an eyenly great, 
perhaps more evenly great, than any man 
I have ever known—an exalted and origi- 
nal spirit with a great and active mind. 
And this was attended by the spirit of 
kindliness and humanity which made him 
a friend loved and trusted for the sixty 
years of his public life. As he said of 
another, he himself was ‘resurgent in 
grace and truth.’ ” 


“Get Next to Your Minister’”—Dr. Hunt 


Revitalize Old Loyalties of Historic First Parishes 


HE SUCCHSS of a meeting may usually 

be tested by the number of people who, 
after the meeting adjourns; come up to 
question the speakers, and who stand 
about informally discussing points made in 
the addresses. Ministers and laymen of 
the Norfolk Conference, who came together 
at a dinner in Boston, Mass., on January 
14, were slow in leaving the hall, and are 
now remembering that it was good to have 
been there. The meeting was called for 
the purpose of stirring the men to more 
active co-operation in the work of their 
ehureches and of the entire denomination. 
More such district meetings could be held 


with profit. 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Percy W. Gardner, president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, were the 
speakers. Dr. Hunt, in his own vital and 
forceful manner of speaking, declared that 
religion was largely a matter of person- 
ality. It needs men who have personal 
power, men who can make friends. He 
pleaded for closer, friendlier, more human 
relations between laymen and their min- 
isters. Ministers may be “set apart,” but 
not so very far. “Get next to your min- 
ister,’ he counseled the men. He told 
them to draw upon their store of unused 
loyalties, to make “great worship, great 
preaching, and great friendships” real to 
themselves and to others. : 

“You will get a new minister, without 
changing his name,” he said. “You will 
have a new church, a new spirit, new life— 
and you will create them yourselves.” 
Hyery first parish, declared Dr. Hunt, has 
an unlimited store of loyalists; let them 
awaken to these and put them to work. 
Nothing would more help the churches on 
the frontiers, at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
other places, than for them to know that 
the New England churches were “coming 
back” to new life, to new victories. 

What the liberal churches must do in 
the present religious crisis was the theme 
of Mr. Gardner’s address. Fundamental- 
ism, he said, is more significant for the 
state of mind which it reveals than for its 
particular activities. It is the mind that 
accepts ideas on authority that would 
reduce all life to a legislative code. This 
mind, it must be remembered, thinks in 
politics as well as in religion. 

The first task of liberal religion is to 


attack this method of thinking, to lead 
men’s minds away from reliance on 
authority to individual responsibility. But 
thousands of people are feeling their way 
out of authoritarianism. Hence, it is an 
equally pressing ‘obligation on liberal 
churches to extend the hand of welcome to 
those who are coming out from orthodox 
ways and looking toward Unitarianism. 
These people have been used to real com- 
radeship where they have been. What is 
to happen to them if liberals will not give 
them comradeship—intellectual, social, and 
spiritual? 

But to do these tasks well, Unitarians 
must first revitalize their existing churches. 
To this end, laymen must create closer 
bonds between clergy and laity. It is the 
laymen who set the minister apart; let 
them set him in their midst. There must 
be more man power in the churches. There 
is need of more young men in the pews, 
on committees, making things go. And 
there is also need for men to revise the 
relation between their individual finances 
and their churches. He declared: 

“Let the layman, when he makes out his 
income tax return, figure the percentage 
of his income that went to contributions 
for various causes. Then let him compnte 
the percentage of his income which he gave 
to his church and his denomination in com- 
parison to the percentage which he spent 
on sports, vacations, and the theater. And 
let him ask himself this guestion: ‘Where, 
financially, do I put the church? ” 

But revitalizing individual churches is 
far from enough. If liberal religion’is to 
meet national needs, it must go forward 
with nationally organized effort. 

“Why is it that principles which men 
take for granted in their business and 
professions they ignore in religion? They 
know that the railroads, the great business 
enterprises, the nation itself, were built 
through organization. As Unitarians, we 
are strong for individuality, and rightly so. 
But if we are to achieve anything as Uni- 
tarians we must unite, we must have 
denominational consciousness, denomina- 
tional pride. We must know what our 
denominational agencies are doing.” He 
asked: ‘How can we make ourselves 
known to others unless we know our- 
selves?” 

Mr. Gardner pointed out that the free- 
dom to seek the truth was the bond that 
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united Unitarians, a bond of sympathy 
stronger than any bond that ties other 
denominations together. In this bond, let 
them support the organizations that are 
carrying the message of freedom to those 
who are in the bonds of creed, that are 
working for liberty in a country where 
liberty is now in jeopardy. 

“If the national organizations are mak- 
ing mistakes, the remedy is not to kill the 
organizations, but to point out those mis- 
takes,’ said Mr. Gardner. “And if the 
leaders will not take heed and correct 
those mistakes, let those leaders be cut off.” 

And at the close of the addresses, Rev. 
Miles Hanson, who presided, added this 
word: 

“What good is it to be liberal if we are 
not greater men than if we were not lib- 
eral? What good is freedom unless it 
brings us closer to the Spirit? It is our 
mission, not only to point the way to the 
Spirit, but to allure men up that way.” 


$1,000 Legacy to Church 


The will of Arthur W. Dyer, who died 
January 10, contains a bequest of $1,000 
to the First Unitarian Church of Law- 
rence, Mass. 


CINCINNATI, OnHIo.—These are the 
compelling titles of sermons which Rey. 
John Malick is preaching in the First 
Unitarian Church on the application 
of Christianity to life: “The Application 
of Christianity to Life Requires Some 
Christianity to Apply’; “What is the 
Right Christianity to Apply to Our Life?” ; 
“Who is Going to Apply This Right 
Christianity to Our Life?” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Hdith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Hxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


SLA A 


Local and Suburban Service 


SUSAR UUUU TOCA 


CANN 
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Your task is an 
UP-HILL JOB? 
That is the path 
that reaches the 
HEIGHTS 


At Beacon Course Institute 


Rey. Edwin Fairley-of Flushing, N.Y., 
associate secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, conducted on January 
4 the first lecture in the second half of the 
Beacon Course Institute now being held 
on successive Tuesday evenings from 7.30 


to 9 pm., at Arlington Street Church 
vestry, Boston, Mass. His use of question 
slips as a means of securing the attention 
of the class and to drive home the points 
of the lesson was particularly suggestive. 
The book discussed was ‘“‘Talks-on Ethics 
to Young People,” prepared jointly by Mr. 
Fairley and Clarence Hall Wilson. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., gave the second lecture on January 
11, on his own book for young people, 
“The Unwrought Iron.” Mr. Eliot em- 
phasized the fact that the book is in- 

“tended for high-school seniors at the 
youngest, and particularly for college 
freshmen and sophomores. Freshmen at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, he 
said, are using it as a required reading. 
Mr. Eliot laid emphasis upon the necessity 
of sympathetic leadership from the teacher. 
Like Mr. Fairley, he used a series of “yes- 
or-no” questions. 


Personals 


The First Unitarian Church of Memphis, 
Tenn., will regret the departure of one 
of its prominent laymen, Dr. L. D. Fricks, 
public health surgeon in charge of malaria 
control throughout the United States, with 
headquarters at Memphis, who has been 
transferred to Seattle, Wash., where on 
March 1 he will become medical officer 
of the Sixth District of the United States 
Public Health Service. Dr. Fricks is 
superintendent of the Sunday-school and 
a trustee of the Memphis church. He has 
had a notable career of twenty-nine years 
as a public health officer. He went to 
Geneva in 1926, where he was the sole 
representative of the United States at a 
meeting of the health section of the 
League of Nations. Later he participated 
in a survey of health conditions in several 
Southern European countries which was 
sponsored by the League. TEarlier in his 
eareer he worked against yellow fever 
epidemics in Florida and Latin Ameri- 
ean countries. 


Rey. Celian Ufford, who serves as min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity in 
Rochester, N.H., is also an instructor in 
English in the University of New Hamp- 
shire, having charge also of debating 
work, He coached the University team 
that defeated Radcliffe College debaters 
at Durham, N.H., on January 13. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R ¥ 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SouTH- 
WORTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Gnitarian 
Laymen’s League - 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
Srven Park Squarn, Boston, Mass. 


Freperick J. SouLE 
Resident Director 


EADQUARTERS OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 
B.Y. M. C. UNION 


48 Boylston Street 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Acrinc Present and Maas ak 

E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
OF Eustis, MD., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watter S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in 


An Old School with New la 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy Hee Agi nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


.. For particulars or catalog address 


HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, was one 
of four new vice-presidents of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches elected at 
its annual meeting January 11. Dr. Eliot 
recently refused re-election as president 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 


Mrs. Mary West has been engaged as 
church secretary of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Los Angeles, Calif. 


The consolations which we seek from a 
religion should be true, and the religion 
which provides them for us should also be 
true.—William L. Sullivan. 


‘ 
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By Will of Dr. Frothingham 
Pensions, Churches Benefit 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
will eventually receive $10,000; Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., $10,000; 
and the Unitarian Church in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., $5,000, from the estate of the 
late Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, who 
died in the twenty-sixth year of his pastor- 
ate of Arlington Street Church. 

In his will, Dr. Frothingham gives Mrs. 
Frothingham a life interest in the estate. 
Upon her decease, $10,000 is to go to Har- 
vard College to establish a publication 
fund, the income to be applied to the 
publication of historical theses or mono- 
graphs to be selected by the professors 
and assistant professors connected with 
the department of history of the univer- 
sity, from the writings of teachers and 
students in that department; also $10,000 
to Harvard to establish a scholarship in 
memory of his aunt, Ellen Frothingham, 
the income to be paid each year to some 
needy but deserving undergraduate stu- 
dent. The General Theological Library in 
Boston is to receive $5,000. 5 

The income from the legacy to Arling- 
ton Street Church is to be used for the 
ehureh, as the Prudential Committee may 
from time to time decide. The sum to 
the New Bedford church, where Dr. Froth- 
ingham was formerly minister, is given 
“in memory of myself and my dear wife, 
Anna Clapp Frothingham, the income to 
be used toward the support of the work 
at Unity House which she did so much to 
strengthen and develop.” 

The Massachusetts Historical Society is 
to have Dr. Frothingham’s first editions 
of Hmerson’s “Nature,” “Conduct of Life,” 
“Society of Solitude,’ and “Poems,” all 
of which were presented to his grand- 
father, Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham, 
D.D., and bear Emerson’s signature. 

The Norfolk House Center, in Roxbury, 
Mass., is given $5,000, the income of which 
is to be used at the discretion of the 
trustees. There are also personal be- 
quests, and the rest of the estate is to be 
disposed of in Mrs. Frothingham’s will. 


Dean Brown at King’s Chapel 


Dean Charles R. Brown of the Divinity 
School of Yale University will preach at 
the King’s Chapel week-day service in 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, February 1, 
instead of February 1, 2, and 3 as pre- 
viously announced. Dr. H. H. Crane, of 
the Center Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Malden, Mass., will preach on Wednesday, 
and Rey. Douglas Horton of the Leyden 
Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., 
on Thursday; on Friday, February 4, Dr. 
Harold BH. B. Speight will preach. Dean 

_ Brown is well known in Boston circles 
as a preacher, a lecturer, and an author. 
He has been dean of the Yale Divinity 
School since 1911. He was special lecturer 
on ethics at Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, a Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale, 
and gave the Ingersoil lecture on im- 
mortality at Harvard in 1920. He is the 
author of many books interpreting religion 
in. the life of to-day. His latest is ‘Ten 
Short Stories from the Bible.” Dr. Crane 
served as a Y. M. C. A. secretary in Eng- 
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land and France during the war. Mr. 
Horton was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry in 1915. He was settled at his 
present pastorate in 1925. 


Mr. Le Fevre to Youngstown 


Rev. Du Bois \Le Fevre has resigned the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church at Mead- 
ville, Pa., to accept a call to the First 
Unitarian Church of Youngtown, Ohio. He 
will begin his work there about April 1. 


PoucHKeEeEpsig£, N.Y.—In accordance with 
annual custom, students of Vassar College 
conducted the service at the Unitarian 
Church on December 12. Miss Dorothy 
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Cate of Pittsburgh, Pa., Miss Margaret 
Reese of Washington, D.C., and Miss 
Rebecca Gallagher of Boston, Mass., gave 
the addresses. Miss Gallagher had charge 
of the service. 


CLEVELAND, OHi0.—Fifty-three persons 
became members of the First Unitarian 
Church at the fellowship service on De- 
cember 26. 


DorcHeEstTeR, Mass.—Unitarian churches 
participated in a Protestant census which 
revealed that 905 families, with a total of 
about 4,500 persons, had no church 
preference. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


Says of 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 


by 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


‘(A most interesting life of ex-President Eliot. 


I have read it with 


pleasure and profit.’’ 


A biography as interesting as fiction! 
$3.00 NET 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. , 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor ee : 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


W259 19350 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
; Groren G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


BOSTON 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. ; 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. : 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 
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SANTRIE 


PLEA 


Or as Pythagoras remarked, “Be silent, 
or say something better than silence.” 


Neglected Customer (in a restaurant) : 
“IT suppose I can sit here until I starve, 
eh?” Waitress: “Oh, no, we close at eight 
o’clock.”—Punech. 


According to the religious census, a 
majority of the voters -are believers, but 
few attend church. “It would seem,” 
says The New Yorker, “that most of us 
are devoutsiders.” Dn ag aed 


Small boy (member of Children’s 
Guild) : “I say, Mother, you know I’m ten 
to-morrow. Well, don’t you think I’m old 
enough to leave off doing one good deed 
a day ?”’—Punch. 


The mother was ill. The doctor came, 
and small Emily looked on wonderingly as 
he used the stethoscope. “What station 
is he trying to get, mother?’ she asked, 
when she could no longer contain her 
curiosity.—Capper’s Weekly. ~ 


1. Rowboat Christians—have to. be 
pushed wherever they go. 2. Sailboat 
Christians—always go with the wind. 
8. Steamboat Christians—make up their 
minds where they ought to go, and go 
there, regardless of wind and weather. 

—The Churchman. 


Two colored men down in southern 
Indiana were bewailing the hard times in 
the agricultural district. “Times is tighter 
than I ever seen them before,” said one. 
“T can’t even get hold of a nickel! If 
something don’t turn up, I’m going to start 
preaching. I done that once, and I ain’t 
too good to do it again.”’—IJndianapolis 
News. 


A particularly stout lady, attired in very 
tight riding attire, was taking her morn- 
ing canter in the Row, accompanied by 
her husband. Suddenly a button, unable to 
withstand the excessive pressure, flew off 
the lady’s coat. “Dear, dear,’ said the 
wearer fretfully. “What makes these 
buttons come off?’ “Ahem ... force of 
habit, my dear,” murmured her escort. 

—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Of socialism I have heard 
And bolshevism, too; 

And communism oft has stirred 
My heart to fears anew. 


But now these words no longer move 
My feelings and appall. 
These various “isms” always prove 
~ But “wasms” after all. 
—Washington Star. 


The following rhymes from an old Eng- 
lish farmer’s diary, the origin of which 
does not appear to be known, give us a 
glimpse of “modern tendencies” eighty 
years ago: 

1743. 


Man to the plow, 

Wife to the cow, 

Girl, to the yarn, 

Boy to the barn, “ 
And your rent will be netted. 


1843. 


Man Tally-ho! 
Miss Piano, . > : 
Wife silk and satin, - 
Boy Greek and Latin, 

_ And. you’ll ‘all be gazetted, 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 


4 


PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


PanacHor OW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining 13+133£280 st. 


Thisisthe Bible Store 
convenient to all—right in the 
heart of ihe shopping district 


Send for Catalog er call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


4 figes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. _ 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS;IN ADVANCE 


lols 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
= B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features ee Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


eae St ee es 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. : 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest. and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m, Children’s Church at 3.80 p.m. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William BH. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N.. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T, Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 aA.m., Mornin 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 9.30 
A4.M., Church school at King’s Chapel House. 
5 P.M., Vesper service. 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. Tnesday 
to Friday, preachers: February 1, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, D.D., LL.D., Yale Divinity 
—— February 2, Rev. Henry H. Crane, 

.D,; 


; 


Service at 11 a.m, 


Week-day services, © 


re 


